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FREEMASONRY, JUDAISM, AND CHRISTIANITY. 
By D. E. pE Lara. 
(Continued from page 73.) 


In the writings of the Evangelists, Jesus is represented as 
having performed most astounding miracles, such as changing 
Weter into wine, walking upon the sea, silencing the storm, 
sweating blood, fasting forty days, giving health to the sick, 
restoring the use of their limbs to the palsied, sight to the blind, 
and calling back into life the dead that had lain buried 
in their graves, and were actually in a state of decomposition ; 
and all this by a word, a touch—things which no man could do 
—and, 7/ done, could only have been done bya God. And, asa 
climax, feeding to repletion five thousand persons upon five 
small barley loaves and two little fishes—nay, more, managing 
matters so wonderfully, that, after that multitude had been well 
fed, the remnants of these few little loaves and fishes were so 
great that twelve baskets (!) were filled with them—a very super- 
fluity of marvelousness. If Jesus performed such wonders, he 
must have been a God, and if he was not a God, then his bio- 
graphers have belied, and slandered him, and tarnished, while in- 
tending to exalt, his memory. 

But did he not perform these miracles as a God? How could 
he have been a God? He was born of a human mother, after 
the usual natural period of gestation ; passed through the helpless- 
ness and dangers of infancy ; suffered hunger, struggled with 
want and privations ; had not a spot whereon he could rest his 
wearied limbs ; was mocked, despised, hunted ; tried by a human 
tribunal as a malefactor and disturber of the peace ; condemned 
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to death, scourged, nailed hands and feet to a cross; pierced in 
the side with a lance, so that blood and water issued from the 
wound (God’s blood and God’s water)! In hisagony he called upon 
his God (the God of aGod!* Jesus, the man, praying to Jesus 
the God—himself) ! reproaching that God with having forsaken 
him (God). He died and was buried. 

It is a remarkable fact, that in none of the Apostolic writings 
is any allusion made either to his miracles or to any of his 
speeches or teachings. If Jesus had any real existence, he can 
only have been a man, and nothing more than a man, and con- 
sequently all the stories about the miracles he is asserted to have 
performed, are idle fables ; and, if he did not, and could not 
perform the miracles, with the performance of which he has been 
credited (for no man can or ever could perform them), what are 
we to think of historians that could write such silly trash ¢ 

In the teachings of Jesus, as reported by the Evangelists, 
there is nothing remarkable. They are not original. Every one 
of the sentences constituting his ethics are quotations, either 
literal or in substance, from the Jewish writings. His illustra- 
tions, or tales, or parables, are such as may have been picked 
up by the writers. The rabbinical and talmudic writings 
abound in such tales, and these are and ever have been popular 
among the Jews. Jesus is represented as teaching absolutely 
nothing superior to what his predecessors had taught, or his 
contemporaries were teaching, nor even anything new, but what 
is exaggerated or impracticable. Indeed, not less suspicious 
than the miracles, and not less destitute of evidence, come to us 
the teachings of Jesus, some of which it is impossible that, con- 
sistent with reason, he should ever have uttered. For the 
report of these we are indebted to the same writers—poor, desti- 
tute wanderers. What is more natural than that men in such a 
condition of life should teach the merit of poverty, the duty of 
those who have possessions to sell them and divide the proceeds 
among the poor? Hence the story of Ananias and Sapphira— 
the invention of a much later age t—to frighten timid persons 
into parting with the whole of their possessions. “It is easier 


* If Jesus were God, would or could he have called upon Aimself to relieve him- 
self; reproach himself with having forsaken himself, and this, too, after his mission had 
been fulfilled—after “it was ended ?” 


+ Book of Acts. 
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for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven ;’? which is unjust, and, 
therefore can not be true, consistent with divine justice—a pre- 
cept or duty, the impracticability of which is and ever has been 
demonstrated, for none but a fool would act upon it. But, 
‘blessed are the poor in spirit—the ignorant, the fools—for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.”* Who but the ignorant, the idle, 
the lazy, the vagabondizing would preach such doctrines; and 
how easy is it for such men, how convenient, how politic, how 
profitable to themselves, to proclaim them as having been an- 
nounced by a divine person or by a God ! 

All such teachings are in perfect keeping with the character 
und pursuits of apostles, begging monks, itinerant or street- 
preachers, tramps and loafers. Again, ‘‘ when a man smite thee 
on one cheek, offer him the other for a second blow.’ Jesus, 
who was poor himself, must have known the value, not the 
worthlessness of earthly possessions ; hence, he promises his 
followers thrones and principalities, if not in this world, in the 
next. He was persecuted, and can not have taught that it was 
a duty and a merit to invite additional persecution. He was not 
a fool, and can not have taught doctrines so utterly destructive 
of all that is calculated to raise man in the scale of creation ; 
but, on the contrary, to debase and degrade, and place him 
almost on a level with the merely vegetating beast of the field. 

The insertion of speeches attributed to the heroes of their 
stories by biographers, was the common practice of antiquity. 
Thus, for instance, the message of Xerxes to Leonidas, that 
‘the Persian arrows would descend upon the Greeks in such a 
torrent that their number would obscure the light of the sun,”’ 
and the Grecian general's answer that ‘‘ they would then have to 
fight in the shade,’’ are both very apocryphal ; not less so are 
the speeches laid in the mouth of his heroes by Homer. Nor 
has the practice been abandoned by modern historians. Victor 
Hugo has shown that the grandiloquent answer by the com- 
mander of the French guard at Waterloo: ‘ La garde meurt, 
mais elle ne se rend pas,’’+ was the historian’s not the general’s. 
The trueanswer could not be translated without sullying the paper. 


* The Dutch, when speaking of a half idiotic person, always call him in sport half 
zalig (half-way on the road to salvation). 


+ The guard can die, but does not surrender. 
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The ‘‘inspired”’ compilers of the life of Jesus and the Acts of the 
Apostles have followed the usual practice. Can any person not 
blinded by prejudice, who compares the address before the Areo- 
pagus attributed to Paul with the unintelligible jargon of that 
person in his epistles, admit for a moment that Paul did deliver, 
or could have delivered that studied speech 4 As much may be 
said of the speech of the pseudo-martyr, Stephen (a name 
entirely unused among the Jews). This, too, is evidently the 
production of a much later age, interpolated with a view to 
show the existence of a belief in Jesus at the very time of 
his death. With such ingenious inventions, historians may lay 
the flattering unction to their souls, that, as the Italian pro- 
verb has it, se non e vero, e ben trovato. (If not true, it is well 
thought.)* In fact, 

It may be said, defying contradiction, 
Dame History’s next-door neighbor is Miss Fiction. 

Jesus can not have said: ‘‘I and my father are one.”’ ‘‘ Before 
Abraham was, J am’’ (which, by-the-by, is very bad grammar).t+ 
An idiot only could have asserted of himself that he was the 
Son of God or God himself. He would not have been believed ; 
and he must have been an idiot to imagine that he ever could 
gain belief. 

It is very easy for one person who writes the biography of 
another dead and gone, to put in his mouth words which he 
never spoke. And what evidence is there that Jesus ever did 
speak the words he is reported to have spoken? None but this: 
the Evangelists ny he did, nn ony wrote under the influence 


* The great seninsfon Seiten, # in his immense 2" Histoire ae Manichée, ” tom. 2, 
p- 568, explicitly charges ecclesiastical historians, priests, and churchmen with writing and 
preaching what they know to be untrue. Nay, more, “ How many unbelievers and 
atheists,” says he, “have burned holy men under the pretext of heresy! Every day do 
hypocrites consecrate and make people adore the host, though they are as well convinced as 
Iam that it is nothing but'a bit of bread.” The learned Grotius has a similar avowal: 
“He that reads ecclesiastical history reads nothing but the roguery and folly of bishops and 
churchmen ” (Grotii, Epist. 22). Pope Leo X goes, however, as far as it is possible to go, 
in a letter to his friend, the Bishop of (I think) Spoleto. ‘ You know,” says that Pontiff, 
“how profitable this Fable of Christ has been to us.” 


+ Was John afraid or ashamed to make Christ say boldly: ‘Before Abraham was I 
was?" Had he not boldness enough to say: “In the beginning was Jesus, and Jesus 
was with God, and Jesus was God?” Why substitute the word for the person himself? 


The uninspired Athanasius did not shrink from asserting this, though he was banished 
for doing so. 
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of the Holy Spirit, the evidence of which is as negative as the 
reported speeches and miracles themselves. A man who asserts 
that five thousand persons were fed to repletion upon five barley 
loaves and two small fishes, and that life was restored to bodies 
that were already in a state of decomposition,* will not hesitate 
to report words that never had been spoken. And what is easier to 
a biographer than to represent a man, a hundred or two hundred 
years after his death, as having said things which he never did 
say, as the writers of the gospels are openly and distinctly 
charged with having done, or with producing under their name 
works which they never wrote, as Joe Smith did with the Book 
of Mormon? Has he not found believers ? 

The learned and intelligent Christian Bishop Faustus says, in re- 
ply to the arguments of St. Augustin, +t ‘‘ Many things have been in- 
serted by your ancestors in the speeches of our Lord, which, though 
put forth under his name, agree not with his faith, especially 
since, as already has been often proved by us, that these things 
were not written by Christ, nor his apostles, but a long time 
after their assumption, by, I know not what HALF JEws, not 
even agreeing among themselves, who made up their tale out of 
reports and opinions merely, and yet fastening the whole upon 
the names of the apostles of the Lord, or on those who were 
supposed to have followed the apostles; they mendaciously 
pretended that they had written their lies and conceits accord- 
ing to them.”? St. Augustin was unable to answer the chal- 
lenge. 

“They put in their scriptures,” says the great Scaliger, 
whatever they thought would serve their purpose.’’t 

* Most admirable is the modesty of the historian, who, recording the sudden restora- 
tion to life of a man who was born some two centuries before the writer, and that, too 
after being buried four days, and in a state of decomposition—most admirable, in- 
deed, the modesty that hesitates to record also the fact, as true as the other, that the 
writer had Aimse/f witnessed that most astounding of all miracles on record! .Why that 
modest hesitation to prove one great truth by another as yveat ? 


¢ ‘Multa Enim a majoribus vestris eloquiis Domini nostri inserta verba sunt, que 
nomine signata ipsius cum ejus fide non congruant, presertim, quid, ut jam szepe probatum 
a nobis est, nec ab ipso hxc sunt nec ab ejus apostolis scripta, sed multos post eorum 
assumptionem a nescio quibus et ipsis inter se non concordantibus SEMI JUDAIS pre 
famas opinionesque comperta sunt ; qui tamen omnia eadem in apostolorum Domini con- 
ferentes nomina vel eorum qui secuti apostolos viderentur errores ac mendacia sua secun- 
dum eos se scripsisse mentiti sunt.” (Faust, lib. 33, c. 3.) 


} “Omnia que Christianismo conducere putabant bibliis suis interseruerunt.” 
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I trust it will appear evident that the preceding comments have 
not been made in a spirit of enmity, but solely with a view fo 
vindicate the memory of a harmless, but well-meaning man, 
from the aspersions cast upon it by his biographers, or by those 
who have falsified their writings. Could that man have foreseen 
the evils that have been inflicted in his name, no mortal could 
have more earnestly sent up the prayer: ‘‘Save me from my 
friends, me, who am unable to save myself from mine enemies.” 

But Jesus,* the harmless and homeless, the well-meaning but 
uninfluential and insignificant; the poor, wandering Jewish 
Jesus is not to be charged with these countless, these unspeakable 
evils. Let them be answerable for them—the pseudo-historians 
and biographers; the forgers and interpolators, adulterators, 
who, by attributing to him sentiments which, as a man of 
common sense, he never could have entertained ; and represent- 
ing him as performing miracles which he never did perform, 
because he never could have performed them, and by these 
means wishing to make of him a God, have cruelly and unjustly 
made of him a blasphemer and an idiot. Priestcraft, triple- 
crowned by its daughters—ignorance, superstition, and cruelty 
—made him its scapegoat. 

I would not have entered into the preceding details, had it not 
been indispensable to ascertain, in the first instance, what Chris- 
tianity really is; since, without a correct knowledge on this 
point, it would not be possible to inquire whether it does har- 
monize with Freemasonry and with Juadism. 

What then is Christianity (the Christianity of the churches) / 

By the Roman religion, it is the name given to the union of 
idolatry and blasphemy ; the union of the eternal Creator of the 
Universe, revealed on Sinai, with the divinities of the Gentile 
world ; to the impossible amalgamation of the truth of Judaism 
with the mythology of Paganism ; to the gross, mind-degrading 
absurdity of declaring unity and plurality to be convertible 
terms ; and of mixing the invisible of the immaterial with the 
visible and tangible of the material ; the imperishable with the 
transitory ; the name given to belief in the god-head of dead 
men’s and women’s dust ; to the worship of gods and goddesses 
manufactured by the sculptor, the painter, and even the confec- 
tioner or kitchen maid ; the name given to a system established 


* Granting that person existed. 
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‘‘ piolenter et fraudulenter ’’*—by force and fraud—and propa- 
gated by the rack and the faggot ; to a monument constructed 
of holocausts of human millions, erected on the ruins of reason 
and truth ; to a sanctified record of folly and crime, written in 
characters of blood and fire. 

This is the Christianity of the Church of Rome, without a firm 
belief in the divine origin and holiness of which, man is damned 
to all eternity without any hope of salvation, and which she 
teaches to be the only religion which a man has a right to 
believe. t 

By the Trinitarian Protestant Churches, it is the name given 
to the same amalgamation of dead-man worship and blasphemy, 
minus the image and wafer worship, and without the spirit of 
intolerance and of blood-steeped persecution of Roman Chris- 
tianity. 

Christianity, lastly, is the name given by Unitarians to the 
belief in and worship of the ‘‘one, only God” of Moses, Jesus, 
and Mohammed, and of the wise of all nations and of all times 
—coupled, however, with the belief in ‘‘ the man Jesus, begot- 
ten of a human father and born of a human mother,” as the 
‘son of God” (in a figurative sense) and as the savior of the 
world, though Unitarianism is unable to state what he has saved 
the world from. 

Savior! From what? Certainly not from any of ‘the ills 
flesh is heir to; assuredly not from any of the evils that inflict 
society. The world has not improved nor has human nature. It 
has on the contrary, retrograded since the birth of Jesus. Vice, 
crime, cruelty, inhumanity, ignorance, the blindest supersti- 
tion, exist now as they existed before that event. Chinese and 
Indian idolatry, African fetish-worship, Australian cannibalism 
continue to exist. Savior from what ? 

Unitarianism is contradictory, inconsistent, and self-destroy- 
ing, while in the Trinitarian scheme of salvation there is at least 
seeming consistency. Here it is : 

(tod the Creator plants two trees in a garden’ which he has 
destined to be the habitation of the first pair (male and female) 
of human beings. The trees are attractive to the sight, and the 

* See Mohnicke’s Hist. Fid. Conc. Trident. 
# See the Catholic World, published in New York, 
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fruit they bear inviting to the taste. He forbids, however, His 
favorite creature—man—from tasting the tempting fruit placed 
within his reach. While taking a walk in the garden to keep 
himself cool—to protect himself from the rays of the sun which 
He had created, but by whose heat He, God, is incommoded, He 
allows a serpent—a reptile—to seduce the woman into tasting 
the forbidden fruit. In order to enable the serpent to play its 
part with success—foreseen by God the omniscent—and which as 
God the omnipotent He could have prevented, He, on the con- 
trary, endows the reptile with the power of speech, of employ- 
ing falsehood as well as persuasion. He, God the omnipresent, 
permits the commission of the crime in the serpent, of the sin in 
the woman ; and when these have been accomplished he calls the 
man to account. He punishes the woman by giving her mater- 
nity—-the very purpose for which he had physically organized her, 
as He had every female throughout animated nature. 

The serpent he punishes by condemning it (or him, for Trini- 
tarian Christianity teaches that it was Satan himself whom God 
changed into that wonderful serpent—thus making worse what 
is already bad enough) to crawl upon its belly—the only man- 
ner of locomotion possible to it, and which he had given it at its 
creation—and to eat dust, which, however, no serpent does eat. 

At length—indeed not till after the expiration of three thou- 
sand years—God the just and merciful determines to save the 
human race ; both living and the hundreds of millions that had 
died under the condemnation of the ‘‘curse.’” He determines 
to save all from eternal damnation—because, forsooth, the first 
parents of all, a single pair, had eaten an apple. And how does 
the Deity proceed in the matter? Does he annul the decree for 
which His will alone sufficed? Does He proclaim a pardon— 
worthless at all events to the generations whose bones were mould- 
ering, whose bodies had already long since been evaporated, 
whose souls he had during three thousand years beheld burning 
in a lake of brimstone and fire? He comes ‘‘ down’ from heaven 
upon the earth, pays a visit to a young girl, the betrothed wife 
of a village carpenter, and impregnates her. He, God himself, 
then becomes his own son ; appears in the form and substance 
of a puling infant, leads a wandering, homeless life, and dies 
ignominiously in the prime of manhood, and thus He has ‘‘recon- 

ciled His mercy with His justice !’’ 
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There is, as already observed, a seeming consistency in this 
romance of injustice, cruelty, and folly. 

‘*Tf this be madness, there is method in it;’’ but what consistency 
is there in the Unitarian scheme? ‘The “savior” of Unitarian 
Christianity is neither more necessary nor even more useful than a 
fifth wheel is to a wagon, or a sail to a locomotive steam-engine. 

It would, however, be unjust to confound men with things, to 
condemn believers in this both infanticidal and suicidal scheme 
of redemption. They were reared in that belief and must be 
supposed to be honest and sincere in their belief. Should we 
condemn a lunatic because he believes his delusions to be facts ¢ 
Equally unjust and illiberal is the outcry against the priests and 
ministers who teach and propagate that belief. Many do so be- 
cause they too are sincere and honest and act from a sense of duty; 
others from necessity—and ‘‘necessity has no law”’—and 
others again for the loaves and fishes. 

Chameleon-like changing color or hue, ‘‘ Christianity ”’ is a 
phantom escaping our grasp when we wish to seize it. Ina 
word ‘Christianity’? is a name, a sound—voz et preterea nihil. 

[have given this new definition of the term ‘‘ Christianity ”’ 
in order to give a reason to the writer in the Catholic World why 
Freemasons, Jews, Mohammedans, Deists, Infidels, Philosophers, 
why every man who has read history, and on whom its lessons are 
not lost, every man who inquires, thinks, and reflects, why all 
these deny that ‘‘no man has any right to be of any religion but 
the Roman Catholic ;’ and to the Syracuse Society for the Sup- 
pression of Freemasonry, why all these are not and never can be 
‘“‘yegenerated.””> JESUS WAS A FREEMASON IN THE FULLEST 
SENSE OF THE TERM. 

The Christianity of Jesus—if he is not a myth—is neither more 
nor less than belief in and worship of the Eternal Jehovah of 
Moses, as the universal father, coupled with the moral teachings 
of the men whom we are accustomed to call prophets. If he did 
exist, he lived and died an Israelite, and, in the fullest sense of 
the word, a Freemason. 

The Christianity (or Judaism) of Jesus is neither more nor 
less than Freemasonry ; and modern (‘“‘ reformed’’) Judaism is 
the Judaism (or Christianity) of Jesus. 

From what has been stated, it will appear evident that what 
has almost universally been taught and believed to be ‘‘ Chris- 
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tianity ’? does not and can not harmonize with either Judaism or 
Freemasonry. Not one of the descriptions defines that system or 
faith or religion. May not light be obtained from the books in 
which we are told is to be found the source of that system, es- 
pecially as all its defenders appeal and refer tothem? I intend 
todo so. We will, however, in the first place, inquire into the 
degree of credit to which these books are entitled as historical 
documents—an inquiry not less important, indeed, nor less indis- 
pensable, than the preceding inquiries, and perhaps even more so. 

When, at the death of a testator his last will and testament is 
produced by the claimant to his estate—if there be other claim- 
ants, the two points to be ascertained in the first instance is 
whether the document be authentic ; that is, whether the signa- 
ture attached to it is in the handwriting of the testator; and 
secondly, whether the document be genuine; that is to say 
whether is has not been tampered with by the party in its posses- 
sion, and most interested in its contents. Should this party, when 
examined on these points, though maintaining that the document 
is both genuine and authentic, yet when hard pressed in a court 
of inquiry, honestly admit that there are some difficulties about 
this will, the document will then naturally be subjected to a 
careful and critical examination. 

Now with regard to the gospels, Dr. Lardner, who has written 
a very voluminous and learned work in their defense, admits 
distinctly that ‘* the history of the New Testament is attended 
with many difficulties.” (Vol. 1, p. 136.) 

If we inquire into the nature of these difficulties, we shall be 
answered by those who found their belief in ‘‘ Christianity” up- 
on the contents of these books, as containing the last divine 
revelation, that they are written by inspiration ; but the fact 
is, that it is not only impossible to prove the genuineness and 
authenticity of these writings, but that the unavoidable admis- 
sion has been made that there is ample evidence to show that 
the gospels are neither authentic nor genuine. The following are 
some of the admissions : 

1. The gospels are not authentic ; that is, not written by the 
persons under whose names they have been presented to the 
world, but by others who wrote them under the names of the 
Evangelists. 

2. They were not written either by Jesus or his disciples or 
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apostles, nor even by his contemporaries, nor by persons that 
could have been Jews, or even at any time inhabitants of Judea. 

3. They are not genuine ; that is, not now in the condition in 
which they came from the pens of their respective writers, who- 
ever these may have been. 

4, They contain very numerous alterations, interpolations, 
falsifications, and forgeries. 

5. Notwithstanding the great pains taken to establish some 
sort of agreement among these books, there is a remarkable 
disagreement on many important statements. 

6. Many of the statements considered as most important, 
found in the canonical gospels as they exist, were denied by the 
early Christians, as proved by the remarkably great number of 
“heresies ’’ during the first three centuries. 

7. The present four canonical gospels were selected from thir- 
teen gospels which prior to that selection had been held in equal 
veneration, as divinely inspired writings. 

8. The present condition of the gospels is the work of Origen 
—a man of consummate skill, who, with a view to effect an agree- 
ment of them, as far as it was possible to do this, made altera- 
tions, additions, emandations, ete., rejected passages and inter- 
polated others. 

9. The canon of the New Testament was not finally established 
before the sixth century. 

10. No manuseript of the New Testament is in existence prior 
to the sixth centary, and what are called original Greek manu-, 
scripts are translations of one or more previously existing Latin 
originals. . 

11. There are in the existing Greek manuscripts one hundred 
and thirty thousand readings, not two of which agree. 

[ think it is St. Jerome who says, somewhere, that of all the 
manuscripts which he saw, not two copies were alike. 

Bishop Marsh, in his Michaelis—the highest authority we could 
possibly appeal to on this subject*—admits that it is a certain 
fact, that several readings in our common printed text are noth- 
ing more than alterations made by Origen, whose authority was 


* “ The introduction to the New Testament by Michaelis, late professor at Gottingen, 
as translated by Marsh, is the standard work comprehending all that is important on the 
subject.” (Zhe learned Bishop of Llandoff, quoted in Elsley’s Annotations on the Gospels, 
vol, 1, the introd, p, xxvi, 
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so great in the Christian Church that emendations which he 
proposed, though, as he himself acknowledged, they were sup- 
ported by the evidence of no manuscript, were very generally 
received.* (Michael, vol. 2, p. 368.) 

In the present day it may seem incredible that such bold forg- 
eries could be committed with any book ; but the facts will show 
how easy this was in the early ages of the Church. Printing 
was not yet invented, manuscripts were the only sources through 
which a reader could obtain information. These were necessarily 
scarce and expensive ; ‘‘and moreover,”’ says the great Semler, 
“the Christian doctors never brought their sacred books 
before the common people, although people in general have 
been wont to think otherwise ; during the first ages they were 
in the hands of the clergy only.’’t 

Constantine and Theodosius (fourth century), ordered all writ- 
ings adverse to the claims of the Christian religion, in the pos- 
session of whomsoever they should be found, to be committed 
to the flames. 

In addition to this, so late as the year 506, the gospels were 
censured and corrected by order of the Emperor Anastasius.t 
The present canon of the New Testament was established at 
Nice in Bythinia under the presidency of that bloodthirsty mon- 
ster, Constantine ‘‘ the great,”’ in 327. Prior to this, there were 
in circulation § thirteen different gospels, all held equally sacred.| 
From these the present four were selected, rather miraculously, 
of course. Pappus, in his Synodicon, to the Council of Nice, 
asserts that, having promiscuously put al/ the books under the 


* Origen lived and wrote in the third century. 
+ Christiani doctores non in vulgus prodebant libros sacros licet sole aut plerique aliter 
opinari, erant tantum in manibus clericorum per seecula. Disse:/at in Tertul 1§, note 57. 
I have seen a third London edition of Evans’ ‘Sketches of all Denominations,” care- 
fully altered ; and a “ new and improved” edition of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, on 
the title page of which the reader will be informed that in that edition “ a// the objection- 
able passages have been carefully omitted.” 
¢“Messala v. c. consule Constantinopoli jubente Anastasio imperatore sancta 
evangelia tamquam abidiotis evangelistas composita reprehenduntur et emendantur,” 
Victor Trinuensis. (See Crove’s Historia Literaria, vol. 1, p. 415.) 
§ Among the clergy and the learned, the Scriptures were very rarely brought before 
the people ; what they knew about their contents they learned orally from their spiritual 
teachers, as has been shown above. 


| See Hone’s translation of the Apocrypha, published in London. 
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communion table in the church, they besought the Lord that the 
inspired records might get upon the table, while the spurious 
ones remained underneath, which miracle was obsequiously per- 
formed by the Lord. 

We are informed by Dr. Lardner, that even so late as 556 the 
canon of the New Testament had not been settled by any au- 
thority that was decisive and universally acknowledged ; 
but ‘‘Christian people were at liberty to judge for themselves 
concerning the genuineness of writings proposed to them as 
apostolical, and to determine according to evidence.” 

Thus it has been shown that the four gospels, in the state in 
which they are presented to us, have noé at all times been con- 
sidered inspired writings, nor the ‘‘word of God,’’ containing 
truth without mixture of error, but that an acquaintance with 
their history justifies every unprejudiced inquirer, whatever 
merit they may possess, in rejecting them as historical evidence, 
being, as such, entirely worthless. 

The Jews, as a body, are, and ever have been, attached to their 
religion (Judaism), not only because they believe it to be of divine 
origin, but because it is the only rational system of religion, 
which fact itself, speaks in favor of that origin. 

The NEw Era is professedly a publication in the interest both 
of Judaism and of civilization, and, circulating as it does prin- 
cipally among the Jewish community, there can be no impro- 
priety in placing before ¢hat portion of the reading and inquir- 
ing public the ‘‘veasons why”? the Jews—though they might 
be ever so indifferent to Jwdaism—can never, under any circum- 
stances, become ‘‘vegenerated.’’ For the same reasons, the 
‘“‘regeneration’’ of Mohammedans, Deists, Hindoos, philoso- 
phers, etc., is equally impossible. 

In making this investigation, I have not wished to give offense 
to any man ; yet I say, with St. Jerome, ‘‘If an offense come 
out of truth, better is it that the offense come than that the 
truth be concealed.” 

(Zo be continued.) 






INFLUENCE. 
By J. Storer Coss, LL. D. 


THERE are those who think that they can pass through life 
without exercising any influence upon the thoughts and actions 
of their fellow creatures. This isa very unhealthy condition 
of mind and should beat once attended to. We should watch 
ourselves very closely, and guard against the approach of this 
insidious disease. It is better for a man to over-estimate his 
powers and his influence, than to underrate these faculties in 
his possession. To say that we have no influence, would be 
to say, that we are useless, which would be true only because, 
by our false notions of the effect of our conduct upon others, 
we have rendered ourselves useless. Uselessness, however, must 
not be considered simply as the absence of usefulness, it is not 
a mere negation of utility, it is positive noxiousness. When we 
are not useful we are hurtful. The rubbing together of two 
substances must cause.a separation of some particles of the one, 
the other, or both. So with two minds, with this exception, 
that where one mind imparts to another, it does not necessarily 
lose any portion of itself, but rather adds to its own store while 
increasing that of the other. An effect, however must be pro- 
duced. One mind can not come in contact with another for even 
one second without the rubbing process going on. One or other 
is influenced for good or evil. 

A little unfolding of this subject will show us how essential 
it is that we exercise continuous, unflagging watchfulness over 
ourselves, that we may not at any time exercise an influence 
that shall be hurtful. The courses through which our influence 
runs may be easily imagined, but can not be with facility de- 
scribed. The influence itself will be different in degree accord- 
ing to the mind and the circumstances under which it is exercised, 
but whether low or high, small or great, its effect will be felt 
as long as the earth and the heavens endure. The stamp made 
upon one mind is by that mind transmitted to others that come 
in contact with it, and by these minds again are other minds 
impressed. We, therefore, hold in our inner selves a responsi- 
bility for the welfare of future untold generations of our fellow 
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men. Men and women in the times to come, and from now till 
then, will be good or bad, useful or hurtful, virtuous or vicious, 
according to the seed which we now sow. The welfare of the 
generation which shall immediately follow our own, will rest 
with the children who are now on our hands and in our midst, 
to train and mould. According to the development of mental 
and moral attributes in them, so will be the degree of their 
happiness or misery hereafter, and the increase of what is good 
or what is bad, which has been received by them, will be trans- 
mitted to the young of their time. And so on to the end of 
time, if time can have an end. But it is not only with the 
young that we directly have to deal, though it is with them that 
weare solely interested. For furture ages it will matter but little 
what influence we have upon those of our own age and genera- 
tion, except im so far as this will be by them transmitted to the 
young whose circles of existence touch theirs. 

Taking together the direct and the indirect influence, we see 
that instead of any man or woman being without influence, 
the responsibility under which we live is so enormous, as to 
be absolutely appalling to any but the strongest mind. The 
man who attempts to deny that for his every action he is 
accountable, who strives to think that the indulgence of his sen- 
suous and demoralizing pleasures may be pursued without 
restraint, who endeavors to stifle within himself the conscious- 
hess that, according to his life on this earth, so will be the 
influence which his spirit will exercise through the countless 
ages of immortality, is recreant to the designs for which he was 
created, and to the high and noble intentions of his existence. 
He has no fixed principle of action. He is like a sailor who 
would attempt to steer his ship by the clouds, which are the 
mere exhalations of the sea upon which he rides, and shift their 
positions with every movement of the air in which they float. 
Or, perhaps, the conditions of the simile will be better fulfilled 
if we liken him to a seaman who sets sail without chart, com- 
pass, or even rudder, and who hopes that the currents of the 
ocean will waft him over its surface in safety to the port at 
which he wishes to arrive. 

‘‘Be sure you are right, then go ahead,’ is one of the few 
good saws we possess. The man who follows it must of neces- 
sity surround himself with benign influences. Mark well your 
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point, and go straight for it. Let nothing turn you from the 
right line. Reputed friends will sneer, cynics will snarl and 
snap, fools will laugh and jeer. Never mind them. Turn not 
to the right nor to the left. Nota hair’s breadth from the line 
must you swerve. Nor must you stay. Others are on the 
road, and while you wait they will push on and overtake you. 
You must not even hesitate. ‘‘The man who hesitates is lost.”’ 
Behind you are numbers pushing close upon one another and 
upon you. Hesitate a moment and you are removed from the 
line marked out, and possibly in the scramble and the rush, 
which will be the consequence of your wavering, you may never 
again be able to regain your place. You are lost and your 
influence is lost. None in the future will bless your name for 
the benefits inherited from you. 

I do not say that you must necessarily gain the point toward 
which you strive. This may be beyond your reach, with all your 
efforts, but the good effect of your life will not be lessened, by 
your failure. I do say, however, that you must keep the 
straight line. If you swerve from this line of duty, honesty, 
integrity, virtue, you are blameable, your influence will be 
pernicious, and coming generations will look upon you with 
anger or sorrow, never with pride and satisfaction. However 
limited the sphere of your action, however humble the plane of 
your life, you must be heard, seen, and felt, you must exercise 
an influence, and the influence which you exercise can never be 
lost. Your responsibility is therefore great, and can not be 
avoided. Let us all endeavor so to live that mankind, both 
now and hereafter, may be better for our being here. 
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A FooL must now and then be right, by chance.—-Cowper. 

THERE is always hope in a man that actually and earnestly 
works. In idleness alone is there perpetual despair.—Carlyle. 

Nortuine in the world is more haughty than a man of moder- 
ate capacity when raised to power.—Baron Wessenberg. 

Tue heart of a wise man should resemble a mirror, which re- 
flects every object without being sullied by any.—Confucius. 
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BEING A SKETCH OF ITS RISE AND DEVELOPMENT FROM MOSES 
TO OUR DAYS. 


By Dr. A. BENISCH. 
(Continued from page 92.) 


1 HAVE said that, as absolute and irresponsible master of crea- 
tion, He demands from his rational creatures, in virtue of their 
free will, acknowledgment of their absolute dependence on and 
their trust in, their awe, and their love of Him. This involves 
the duty of worship. We are thus led at once into the province 
of sacrificial service. According to the notions of the age, the 
offering of sacrifices, whether from the animal or vegetable king- 
dom, or both, was then deemed by the nations surrounding 
Israel as the most appropriate expression of worship. An elab- 
orate system of sacrifices therefore, suited to the several occa- 
sions, and changing situations in life, was laid down. The offer- 
ing of prayers, either accompanying that of,sacrifices or without 
them, was left to the instincts of human nature, or rather the 
impulses of the heart.* How prayer was detached from sacrifice 
and was ultimately received by the synagogue as its legitimate 
substitute, will be shown in the sequel. For the present, suffice 
it to say that this institution does not originally seem to have 
formed part and parcel of the Mosaic system of religious wor- 
ship ; that, having been once admitted, it consistently led to the 
introduction of another institution—that of the so-called priest- 
hood ; that in the opinion of some of the latter prophets and 
psalmists, it was rather tolerated than approved of by the Deity ; 
that according to the views of some eminent rabbis in subsequent 
ages, and of many Jews in our days, it did not form an essential 
constituent of Judaism ; and that these would regard as a retro- 
gression any attempt at its restoration. This subject will be 
more fully discussed in the third period. 


* Such, however, was not the opinion of many rabbis, who, by an interpretation of 
their own given to a certain text, endeavored to show that prayer was a duty prescribed 
by the law, only that it was not stated when prayers were to be offered. 


Voi. V.—11. 
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From this an easy reply may be deduced to be given to those 
who, in our days, appeal to this institution as a support to their 
sacrificial proclivities, or, assumption of a sacrificial instinct in 
human nature. 

That the law of Moses enjoins on man the imitation of the 
divine attributes can not be doubted for a moment. Such phrases 
as ‘‘ Noah walked with God” (Gen. vi, 9), or the command to 
Abraham, ‘‘ Walk before me’’ (Ibid. xvii, 3), or the general 
phrase, ‘* walking in the way of the Lord,’’ can rationally only 
be resolved into such phrases, as ‘‘ Noah observed and followed 
the way in which God dealt with his creatures,” 7.e., he had for 
his ideal the imitation of the divine attributes. More distinctly 
this is enunciated in the passage in which the Deity is quoted, 
as saying with respect to Abraham, ‘for I have known him that 
he may command his children and house after him, that they 
may keep (or observe) the way of the Lord to do righteousness 
and justice ’’ (Ibid. xviii, 19). The repeated injunction diligently 
to study the law, greatly amplified and made emphatic by the 
rabbis had no other object than the imposition of the duty on 
men to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the divine 
will as manifested in nature and in His will, so that they might 
know how to obey Him. To these injunctions we are mainly 
indebted for the preservation of this code, while the literature of 
other contemporary nations greater and mightier than Israel 
altogether perished. In what way the rabbis sought to impress 
this injunction upon the people, and to carry it out, and how it 
transformed Israel into a literary people to this day, can not be 
discussed here. 

It is a corollary flowing from the attribute of divine justice that 
the obedient should be rewarded and the disobedient punished. 
Indeed, rewards and punishments are frequently set forth in the 
law, both in general terms and detail. It has, however, often 
been asked how it is that all of them are of a temporary nature, 
and why has no reference been made to either to take place in after 
life? Some have thought that this silence justifies the conclusion 
that a future life was either not known, or not believed in by the 
Jewish Lawgiver, since, as they reason, it is impossible that he 
should have intentionally renounced the powerful hold on human 
conscience which belief in rewards and punishment in an invisible 
world affords to the moralist. They, moreover, say that they 
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can not discover any institution indicative of such belief, and 
therefore have claimed the reception of this belief for another 
faith. As Judaism holds fast by this belief—as the rabbis regard 
itas one of the sheet-anchors of their religious system, have 
largely expatiated upon it, and introduced several rites express- 
ive of this belief—it may not be out of place to dwell on it for 
a few moments. 

I can not admit the conclusions referred to. For the very ex- 
istence of divine justice, from which follows the corollary that 
there must exist reward and punishment, can not but be carried 
still further : since, as the experience of every day shows, they 
do not always follow the conduct of man while the opportunity 
of observing him or his descendants is enjoyed ; these necessary 
consequences must overtake him at a time when he is withdrawn 
from the sight of every living being, é.e. hereafter, or what we 
call the world to come. The soul, therefore, must survive the 
body which has decayed in death. But were Moses, and the 
generation to which he gave the laws which go by his name, 
really strangers to the doctrine of the continued existence of the 
soul after its separation from the body through death, i.e. the 
immortality of the soul ? 

In the first place, it is now established beyond all doubt that 
the doctrine was « fundamental principle in the religion of the 
Egyptians at least as early as the time of Moses, and could, 
therefore, not have been unknown to Israel after a sojourn of 
four centuries among them ; and still less to Moses—brought up 
as he was at the royal court.* Then, again, is it true that there 
are in the Pentateuch no references to the immortality of the 
soul? Without dwelling upon any of the allusions and figures 
of speech which can only have a sense when we consider them 
in cgnnection with this doctrine, I will confine myself to those 


* Future life, as believed in by the Egyptians of old, is fully discussed by Professor 
Deellinger in “ The Gentile and the Jew in the Courts of the Temple of Christ” (Vol. I, 
Egypt p. 460). Sharp, in his History of Egypt (Vol. I, c. iii, p. 146), says, ‘‘ The Egyptian 
priests were the first to teach that a man does not wholly die when life leaves the body. 
They said that after death, the soul dwelt in the bodies of other animals, and was there 
imprisoned for its sins during a number of other short lives, and, that after thus passing 
for three thousand years through the bodies of birds, beasts, and fishes, it was again 
allowed to take upon itself a human covering. Hence, they carefully saved the dead body 
from decay by embalming it in a manner that it might be ready for the soul to re-enter 
when the years of banishment were at an end.” 
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passages which as plainly presuppose a belief in this principle as 
though it had been proclaimed by Moses in as many distinct 
words.* It must further be borne in mind that besides this there 
are other important principles of Judaism, as shown before, 
which are nowhere clearly enunciated, but rest entirely on infer- 
ences, which, forming a kind of undesigned evidence, carry in 
the eyes of enlightened critics at least as much weight as direct 
testimony. 

Th first of these passages is that in which the Israelites are for- 
bidden to inquire of the dead (Deut. xviii, xi). Now, whatever 
the Lawgiver himself may have thought of necromancy, it is 
clear there would have been no occasion for this prohibition had 
there not been among the people the belief that something which 
does not become extinct at the death of a person may be com- 
municated with. Indeed, the severe laws enacted against necro- 
mancers show how widely diffused and how deeply rooted this 
belief must have been in the public mind. Balaam, the magician, 
being against his will constrained to bless the people which he 
had been called to curse, expresses the wish: ‘Oh that my lat- 
ter end (or rather my hereafter), should be like his,” 7.e., 
‘‘Tsrael’s’’?(Numb. xxvii, 11). This, if it means anything, means 
that Balaam, seeing the special divine protection enjoyed by this 
people, expresses the wish that hereafter he might be allowed to 
share the happiness in store for God’s favorites. Lastly, when 
in Gen. ix the shedding of human blood is forbidden, God said to 
Noah ‘your blood I will require of your souls” (v. 5). Here 
the soul is made responsible for the shedding of blood as some- 
thing quite distinct from the temporal punishment decreed 
against the shedder of blood, and announced in the following 
verse. I need hardly add that several of the other books of the 
Hebrew Scripture contain passages which in distinct language 
express belief in the immortality of the soul. 

Nor are there institutions wanting betokening this doctrine. 
When we read, “‘ ye are children of the Lord your God, ye shall 
not cut yourselves, nor make any baldness between your eyes 
for the dead’’ (Deut. xiv, 1), what else can this mean but since 
the Israelites standing to God in the.close relation of children to 


* This subject has been fully discussed in Warburton’s “ Divine Legation” (B. VI, 


Sect. VI) ; further by Graves in his “‘ Lectures on the four last books of the Pentateuch” 
(Part III, Sect. ITI). 
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a parent, consequently partake of his nature, and therefore can 
not perish like the beast of the field. Those savage marks of 
mourning, therefore, after the loss of a member of the family, to 
which others resort in their dispair, do not become those who are 
sure that the separation by death is not a separation forever. 
Hither this is the logical connection between the first part of the 
phrase (protasis), and the last (apodosis), or there is none what- 
ever, 

But then the question still remains, why was the doctrine of 
reward and punishment hereafter not laid down as one of the 
leading principles by Moses, as was done by the authors of the 
daughter religions, viz., Christianity and Mahometanism, and by 
other creeds both of ancient and modern times? The reply to 
this question I find in the sad effects which this doctrine pro- 
duced among the Egyptians, and which could not have escaped 
the observant eye of so clear-sighted a Lawgiver as Moses was. 
It is well known that this doctrine was one of the principal ten- 
ets, if not the leading tenet, of the religion of the ancient Egyp- 
tians of the time. The practice of embalming the dead, and thus 
preserving the bodies from decay, had its origin in the expectation 
that the surviving soul would in due time return to tenant the 
body—its former seat. The belief in a court of justice, to which, 
in the opinion of the same Egyptians, the souls of the departed 
had to submit, and which gave rise to a similar fable among the 
Greeks of old, shows what powerful hold this tenet had laid on 
their minds, and to what degree of development it had attained. 
It is but natural that those believing in this tenet should have 
striven with all their might to render these dread judges propi- 
tious to them, should have made every sacrifice to conciliate their 
favor, and thus afforded opportunities to the priests, the sole 
interpreters of the will of the gods, the powerful intercessers 
between them and man for multiplying superstitious practices, 
obtaining full dominion over the general population, and, thus 
working upon its fears ; should have extorted from individuals 
—especially when on their death-bed, and consequently no long- 
er capable of enjoying any worldly good—such gifts and such 
dispositions of property as enriched the caste of the mediators, 
but robbed the families of the departed and impoverished the 
State. Egyptologists have discovered in their researches abund- 
ant traces of such practices, and everybody has heard of the 
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privileges, wealth, power and influence enjoyed by the priestly 
caste in ancient Egypt.* Moreover, had Moses established his 
system upon the principles of rewards and punishments hereafter, 
great pre-eminence must have been thereby given to the spiritual 
over the secular interests. The consequence must have been that 
the priesthood charged with watching over man’s spiritual con- 
cerns would have claimed pre-eminence over the secular author- 
ities, inasmuch as the spirit ranks infinitely higher than matter, 
and the soul is intended to liveforever, while the body is doomed 
to a speedy decay. 

Something analogous took place at a later period, when the 
Christian clergy, laying hold of the same doctrine made so prom- 
inent in the new religion, fostered, expanded, and developed it un- 


* We quote the following from Deellinger’s ‘‘ The Jew and the Gentile in the Courts 
of the Temple of Christ” (Vol. I, Egypt, p. 475-476): ‘Besides sacrifices of beasts, the 
gods had regularly such oblations of articles of food and incense made them....King 
Thotmes III had it recorded in his annals that he presented his (deceased deified) father, 
Ra-Ammon, with 828 doorkeepers of both sexes, besides four cows for milk, which was 
daily set before the god at sunset in golden pails ; he sums up the number of geese and 
loaves, besides incense, wine, and fruits, he had presented for the daily oblations, and tells 
us how he had given the god (his deified father) three cities, the yearly revenues of which 
were to cover the daily expense of the meats of sacrifice. The long list of sacrificial 
gifts and presents further mentions linen stuff, gold, silver, whole fields, meadows and 
ponds (Birch Archael. xxxv, 130-154). Undoubtedly, the priests appropriated to them- 
selves the repasts daily spread before the god. In inscriptions on their tombs it is fre- 
quently recorded that they had taken the cakes which had belonged to the tables of the 
gods.” Sharpe, in his “ History of Egypt” (Vol. I, c. i, p. 5y), thus describes the trial 
after death: ‘That solemn trial of every man for his conduct in this life, which was to 
fix his reward or punishment in the next, was enacted by the priests as part of the funeral 
ceremony. Instead of following with the family as so many hired mourners, they put on 
masks distinctive of the several gods, and thus received the body in due form. Osiris sat 
on a raised throne, holding his two scepters, and wearing the crown of Upper Egypt. 
Before him were placed the offerings and the bitch Cerberus, and near him were seated the 
four lesser gods of the dead. The deceased holds up his hands in prayer, and is intro- 
duced by two goddesses, each wearing on her head the emblem of truth. A large pair of 
scales is set up, which is adjusted by the dog-headed Anubis, and the hawk-headed Horus. 
In one scale is placed the heart or conduct of the deceased, and in the other a figure of the 
goddess of truth. A small weight is moved along the beam by Horus to make the two 
scules balance, and to determine how much the conduct falls short of the standard weight. 
....Forty-two assessors are at hand to assist Osiris in forming his judgment, which, when 
pronounced, is written down by the Ibis-headed Thoth” (See c. viii, p. 324). Having 
described a bargain made by the Theban priests for participation in collections made for 
the dead of certain districts, he continues : “ The custom of giving offerings to the priests 
for the good of the dead, would seem to have been a source of some wealth to the temples, 
and must have been common even in the time of Moses.” 
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til in its hands it became one of the most powerful instruments for 
ruling the faithful. To this doctrine Christianity in a great 
measure owes the transformation of Hades into purgatory, with 
all the consequences flowing from the belief in the power of the 
priest to abridge or mitigate its tortures, if not to release from 
them altogether. It is well known that in several countries laws 
had to be passed to protect the survivors as well as the State, 
from the rapacity of the priests. In our own country the law of 
mortmain exists to this day. The fierce struggle between the 
Ultramontanes and the Government in Germany could never 
have arisen had the belief not been fostered that it is in the power 
of the priest to loosen and to bind forever. 

A priesthood having been instituted in Israel, had this doctrine 
been made too conspicuous, the same evils would have sprung 
up which the Lawgiver must have witnessed in Egypt, and which 
we in our own days witnessin Roman Catholicism. But Israel’s 
priests were to be the servants, not the masters, of the people ; 
and were to inculcate the law of God, not superstitious practices. 
This doctrine, therefore, although acknowledged, was not to be 
made too prominent. Instead of this, rewards and punishments 
of a temporal nature were announced, and, as the consequences 
of a man’s conduct do not always manifest themselves in his life- 
time, they were extended to his posterity ; limited, if presenting 
themselves in the shape of punishment, to the fourth generation, 
but, if in that of reward, extended to the thousandth generation ; 
thus at the same time exemplifying the infinite preponderance of 
God’s forbearance over his anger. It is possible that by the 
clause, ‘‘ unto those that hate me,’ appended to the threat of 
punishment, and by that, ‘‘to those that love me and observe 
my commandments,”’ added to the promise of reward, reference 
is made to that extraordinary physical and physiological phe- 
nomenon designated by the name of atavism. 

After this somewhat lengthy digression, I return to the subject 
before us. In what relation did the Deity place man to the brute 
and inanimate creation? Here applies a remark which I have 
made repeatedly. This relation is nowhere clearly enunciated ; 
but we, nevertheless, have a distinct knowledge thereof. It is 
abundantly supplied by inferences, and by incidental testimony, 
and therefore carries with it all the weight of undesigned evi- 
dence. 
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Man was clearly intended to be the steward, but not the absolute 
master, of the creation. He was to be allowed its usufruct, but 
not to have absolute dominion. He has, therefore, to respect the 
nature of his subjects, and avoid doing violence to the instincts 
implanted in them, and the laws governing them. Man, there- 
fore, should not mix two different kinds of seed and sow them in 
this condition ; for as each in its growth and development fol- 
lows different laws, these must necessarily come into conflict, 
check each other, and one of the plants, if not both, must be 
stunted, and be deprived of a portion of the nourishment due to 
it. This prohibition was even extended to the use of any fabric 
composed of animal and vegetable products, intended to express 
the divine horror of mixtures of this kind (Levit. xix, 19). After 
this it is scarcely necessary to dwell upon the law forbidding the 
mutilation of animals, thus preventing the exercise of certain 
natural functions ; for this reason also, the killing of animals in 
order to use their flesh as food, required a special divine license 
(Gen. ix, 3). There the attribute of divine goodness meets and 
blends with the relation under discussion. Man was not to 
muzzle the mouth of the beast while treading out the corn (Deut. 
xxv, 4); was to assist in unloading it when seeing it crouching 
under its burden (Exod. xxiii, 5), and give it complete rest on 
the Sabbath day (Ibid. xx, 10). Judaism, therefore, is decidedly 
opposed to those fashionable sports and pastimes, which, inflict- 
ing tortures upon an animal, do not in any way materially ben- 
efit either the torturer or any other human being. 

But among themselves all men, of whatever race and creed, 
were to be equal, loving one another (Levit. Ixx, 18), the law 
being common to them all. For this there is a distinct declara- 
tion. Moses, in the name of the Deity, solemnly declared, ‘‘ One 
law and one manner shall be for you and the stranger that so- 
journeth with you’? (Numbers xv, 16). Juadism, therefore- 
politically and civilly, with one exception, Knows of no alien 
law.* 


* It can not, however, be denied that this equality was in a great measure in subse- 
quent ages rendered nugatory by rabbinical interpretations, clearly in opposition to the 
text of scripture. But these interpretations did not commence until Gentiles had proved 
themselves fierce oppressors and persecutors of the Jews. The rabbis must have pos- 
sessed natures high above the general standard, or deep below it, had they not resented 
these persecutions, and retaliated upon their deadly foes in the only way ghey could. t 
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This exception is the prohibition to elect a foreigner as a King 
{Deut. xvii, 15). But where a whole alien population had placed 
itself by its conduct beyond the application of this law, and 
given occasion for war, no greater amount of coercion was to be 
employed than was necessary, for the attainment of the desired 
object. <A city to be beseiged, had previously to be summoned 
tosurrender. The wanton destruction of fruit trees (Deut. xx, 
19), the consequence of which would have been felt long after 
the war was over, was strictly forbidden ; and although the op- 
posing warriors—then co-extensive with the adult population— 
might, in accordance with the usages of the age, be put to death, 
yet the women and children had to be spared, and it was espec- 
ially over the former that the law threw its mantle of protection ; 
for no brutal violence was to be offered to a female captive (Ibid. 
xxi, 10-14). No doubt certain populations were excepted from the 
application of these laws of mercy for reasons repeatedly stated 
by Moses, evidently by way of apology (Ibid. xx, 18); but in 
the war with these, the Israelites considered themselves as blind 
instruments carrying out the distinct behests of Him to whom 
they were taught they owed implicit obedience, whose orders 
they had no right to question, and who owed no responsibility 
and no duty to any of his creatures, in whose hands they 
were as the clay in that of the potter; and which was quite 
exceptional, and, therefore, could never be appealed to as a pre- 
cedent.* 


is noteworthy that, as Gratz has all but proved, the eighteen rabbinical enactments against 
the heathen (Mishnah Sabbath xiii, 6), were made shortly before the destruction of the 
second temple—consequently, amid the throes of a sanguinary war of extermination 
against Rome, which was assisted by all the neighboring nations. It can further be 
shown that the severity of these enactments, intended to effect a total separation between 
Jew and Gentile, was mitigated, or even explained away, when more friendly social rela- 
lations prevailed between them. At all events, the coincidence is remarkable, that in 
the reign of the Emperor Claudius, who proved gracious to the Jews, Gamaliel the elder 
should have decreed (Talm. Ghittin lix, 6) that the poor of the heathen should not be 
prevented gleaning in the fields of the Jews ; that the poor of the heathen should be cared 
for the same as those of the Jews; that the sick of the heathen should be nursed, the last 
honors be paid to their dead, and the mourners comforted ; and that in the Parthian 
dominions, where the Jews were well treated in the days of Samuel, this rabbi should 
have taught that many enactments unfriendly to the Gentiles were only applicable to 
Palestine (Talm. Aboda Sara., vii, 6), and that he was not opposed to all intercourse be- 
tween Jews and the Magi (Talm. Sabbath 75, a). 

* It is remarkable how anxious the rabbis were that this war of extermination should 
be drawn into @ grecedent. Without the slightest warrant from Scripture, simply ap- 
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To this perfect equality there were only two exceptions. The 
first was formed by the slaves. The abolition of slavery in the 
existing social state could not have been accomplished without 
giving rise to evils much greater than itself. The legitimate 
sources of slavery, then, were three: physical misery, crime, and 
war. 

In the loose state of social organization then prevailing, when 
an individual fell into distress through unforeseen circumstances 
beyond his control, such, for instance, as famine, flood, or war, 
he very often had no other means of preserving his life, the lives 
of his children, or obtaining the necessary protection, than to 
enter the service of some wealthy person who could give him 
food and aid; and if this person was unwilling to accept his 
services, or maintain his young children on any terms save 
slavery, the petitioner had no choice but to submit (Deut. xv, 
12). For the law to interfere would have been to render his and 
their fate still worse, since they would thereby have been de- 
prived, without compensation, of what he must have considered 
a boon. 

The second source of slavery was .crime (Exod. xxii, 2). If 
an individual committed a theft, or otherwise caused his neigh- 
bor a pecuniary loss, such, for instance, as the contracting of a 


debt which was not repaid, the courts of law had the right to 
sell the criminal into slavery, in order to indemnify with the 
proceeds the injured person for ‘the loss inflicted. Of course 
this process was only resorted to when the thief or debtor did 
not possess sufficient to make good the loss, and, in addition, in 
the case of a thief, to pay the penalty imposed by the law. 


pecling to tradition, they maintain that Joshua, before attacking the seven nations, had to 
offer them the alternative of either peaceful submission or expatriation. It was only after 
the refusal of the alternative that he was allowed to attack them. How humane the senti- 
ments of the rabbis were in quiet times, when not driven into despair by ferocious perse- 
cution, will appear from the following. which is only one of numerous similar effusions 
scattered all over the Talmud. At the time that the Holy One—blessed be He—said to 
Saul, “go and smite Amelek ” (1 Sam. xv, 3), he replied, “If a corpse was found in the 
field and the murderer could not be discovered, the law commanded the elders of the 
neighboring city to offer a heifer with great solemnity, and deprecate the divine wrath from 
their heads (Deut. xxii, 9), how much more heinous the offense if multitudes are to be 
slain. Then, again, if the human beings are guilty, what is the crime of the cattle to be 
killed likewise? And if the adults sinned, what is the fault of the little ones?” Then a 
heavenly voice was heard, saying, ‘Do not be over-righteous’’ (Eccles. vii, 15). (Yoma. 
22, b.) e 
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But the most fertile source of slavery undoubtedly was war. 
When a country, perhaps, after a protracted and sanguinary 
war, was subdued, the question naturally arose among the 
victors how the new conquest was to be preserved. It may be 
easily conceded that while the fury excited by the battle lasted, 
the massacre of the whole adult male population, which in those 
days constituted the army, was resorted to. But, if time were 
allowed for reflection, and as humanity dawned upon mankind, 
aversion to such a measure must have been felt. But, as the 
fruits of the victory could not be relinquished, ingenuity was 
set at work, and other expedients for attaining the object were 
contrived. The captives were either transported to another 
region, which did not offer the means for renewed resistance, or 
they were carried into slavery. The first expedient was not 
always practicable ; in order to be available, the conqueror must 
have waste lands for the exiles to settle upon. Lengthy prepara- 
tions must be made for their reception, and they must be enabled 
to provide themselves with all the necessaries for their tedious 
and arduous tramp (Ezekiel xii, 3 and 7). Such an enforced 
emigration, moreover, must have entailed hardships upon the 
exiles to which large numbers must have fallen victims, and 
could, after all, fora long time not have been of much use to 
their conquerors. We know, from the history of the kingdoms 
of Israel and Judah, that such was the fate of their inhabitants 
after they had succumbed to the armies of the Assyrians and — 
the Chaldeans. Reduction into slavery, however, was a much 
simpler and a much more expeditious mode of insuring the sub- 
mission of the new conquest. Deprived of the adult male 
population, or, at least, of those who carry arms, the defenseless 
remnant was naturally unable to offer any further resistance. 
This expedient, had, moreover, the advantage for the conquerors 
that the enforced labor of the slaves became at once an abundant 
source of profit and enjoyment to the masters. The reduction 
of the prisoners into slavery, therefore, instead of massacreing 
them, must be considered as a large stride in advance in the 
path of humanity, deserving the encouragement of the philan- 
thropists of the age. Had, therefore, slavery been prohibited 
before a better state of organization and a higher civilization 
offered other means to the conqueror for the attainment of his 
object, there was ground to fear that the former cruel practice 
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would have been revived. Slavery, therefore, as an institution, 
had to be tolerated. But it could be mitigated, and a certain 
amount of protection given to the slave’s life and limbs. This 
is what the law did. The Sabbath rest was secured to the slaves; 
his murderer, even if his master, was to be punished with death 
(Exod. xxi, 20), and if hurt in any of his limbs, liberty was to 
repay him for the injury sustained (Ibid. 26). Nor was a slave 
who escaped from the cruelty of his master to be delivered over 
to the vengeance of his owner (Deut. xxiii, 16). Kidnapping, 
which in our days is such a fertile source of slavery, was forbid. 
den under the severest penalties. Death was the doom of the 
kidnapper (Exod. xxi, 16). 

The second exception was woman. Politically, civilly, and 
socially, woman was man’s equal; at least we find no legal 
disability attaching to woman. But in the domestic circle, since 
it was absolutely necessary that in the case of a difference of 
opinion between husband and wife, the power finally to decide 
must have been vested in one of the two, man was appointed to 
be the head of the family. In marriage, too, the power of 
dissolving the tie was vested in the man (Deut. xxii, 1).* — This, 
however, did not disturb the equality between the two; for as 
a breach of the marriage vow, according to the interpretation 
given to the law, was the only sufficient reason for its dissolu- 
tion, the few exceptions do not affect the question. There was 
little chance of a husband being found guilty of this crime in 
a state of society which considered polygamy as legal. 

Nor could the inability of a daughter to share in the paternal 
inheritance with the sons be regarded as a disturbance of this 
equality. For this participation could not have been allowed 
by the law without bringing on, from time to time, a collision 
with a fundamental principle of the Commonwealth which for- 
bade the alienation of landed property from the family to which 
it belonged, or restricting women to marriages within the circle 
of their own kindred. The first was an inconvenience which 
could be, and was, in practice remedied. The second would, in 
every respect, have been an unmitigated evil. The remedy, in 


* The harsh interpretation originally given to the text in question was in practice 
greatly softened down, until in process of time an almost perfect equality between husband 
and wife was established in matters of divorce (see Gratz’s History of the Jews vol. v, pp. 
142-143). 
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practice, applied was the duty of the father, or, in the case of 
his death, of the brothers, to support the single daughter and 
sister, and, if she were married, of the husband to provide for . 
her.* The solicitude of the law for a married woman went in 
this respect so far as to transfer this duty to the eldest surviving 
brother if the husband should have died childless (Deut. xxi, 8). 
Marriage portions at the time, as a rule, were not given; on the 
contrary, it was the bridegroom who had to give to the father a 
sum of money, probably as a compensation for the loss of the 
services of the daughter. 

That the object of creation is God’s glory, and consequently 
man’s happiness, is nowhere distinctly stated in the Pentateuch. 
The former, however, is referred to by one of the prophets 
(Isaiah, xliii, 7), and the latter may be deduced from the sub- 
jection of the brute creation to man, which can not be accounted 
for on any other ground ; and passages such as, “do this or 
that, that it may be well with thee’? (Deut. iv, 40), are not rare 
in the Pentateuch. 

That this object can be attained only through man’s voluntary 
submission to the divine will is, however, distinctly declared ; 
for in Deut. xxx, 15-19, we read of the blessings and curses, 
good and evil, laid before Israel, followed by the injunction, 
“and thou shalt choose the good,” &c. But how was the divine 
will to be ascertained ? This could only have been accomplished 
by so shaping the human mind that it should have instinctively 
and unerringly perceived the divine attributes, and the principles 
which I have endeavored to develop from the Pentateuch. But 
such a constitution of the mind would clearly have been incom- 
patible with those general laws which divine wisdom saw fit to 
lay down for the regulation of man’s intellectual nature. Or it 
might have been effected by a distinct communication of His 
will to every generation—nay, to every individual of the genera- 
tion; in fact, by a continual external revelation. But this 
would undoubtedly have required an order and harmony of the 
laws of nature quite different from those established. True, 
this revelation might have been internal ; a gradual development 
in the human mind of our knowledge of the divine will. But this 





* The solicitude for the maintenance of a widow went so far that her claim was the 
first on the property of her deceased husband. This provision was made by Simon ben 
Shetach, as stated in Talm, Jerus. Ketubot, 8. 
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process must from its nature have been exceedingly slow, fluctu- 
ating and uncertain, little satisfying the mighty yearnings of the 
heart, in this matter, above all, longing for certainty ; and it would 
hardly have been reconcilable with divine goodness to leave man 
in this respect to scanty and faint rays to guide him in the utter 
darkness around. There only, therefore, remained a ¢ertium 
medium, and this divine wisdom resorted to. A family suitable 
for the purpose was selected, and especially fitted by a concur- 
rence of providentially arranged circumstances, vicissitudes and 
events for the task it was to fulfill. The name and history of 
this family, which in time grew into a people, is well known. 
To this people the divine will was communicated once and for 
all. This people was constituted custodian of the deposit 
entrusted to it. 

But if it was to be enabled to discharge the special duties of 
a custodian, and resist the several powerful influences, the 
natural tendency of which was to efface, or at least to obscure, 
in his mind the consciousness of this task, weaken his will to 
discharge it, and to disintegrate and decompose his mental con- 
stituents, special provisions had to be made, and special precau- 
tions to be taken. Additional duties respecting the knowledge 
of the divine will had, therefore, to be imposed on him in his 
capacity as custodian. This gave rise toa series of enactments 
only binding upon Israel, some of them closely connected with 
the providential events which were intended to fit him for his 
special vocation ; others were designed to ward off the danger 
of disintegration ; and others, again, the object of which was 
profoundly to impress this people with the sense of its special 
destiny. By way of exemplification of the first class, 1 name 
the .Passover, with all its concomitant rites; of the second, 
many of the so-called dietary laws ; and of the third, the wear- 
ing of fringes on the four corners of the garment, the sight of 
which was to call to mind the divine code (Numbers xv, 38-40). 
From this special charge there sprang special relations between 
this people and the rest of mankind, and between the several 
individuals composing this people. 

The problem, if I am allowed to say so, which divine wisdom 
in this respect had to solve was, on the one hand, to endow the 
people with an organization compact enough to obstruct the 
insinuation of the corruption and superstitions of the surround- 
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ing masses, which yet, on the other, should be sufficiently loose 
and elastic to admit of the invigorating contact with strangers, 
to. whom thus an opportunity should be afforded of becoming 
acquainted with the special deposit entrusted to Israel’s custody 
for the common welfare ; further, to give this nation, on the 
one hand, stability and strength enough to resist any violent 
attack on its possessions and constitution, and, on the other, to 
entail upon it such a degree of disability as to prevent its using 
its strength for spreading its tenets by violence. For this pur- 
pose a special territory was assigned to it, as it were, on the 
highway between the most powerful and civilized nations of an- 
tiquity-—-Egypt and Assyria—and easily accessible to others, 
such as Greece and Rome. At the same time Israel was to be 
kept clear of the seductive examples of vice, crime, and even 
error, by which the original possessors of the land, had they been 
allowed to remain, would have endangered it ; while the foreign- 
er was to be attracted by the extension of the equality of law to 
him. Again, while the people was thus enabled to defend its 
native mountains, holding its own against invaders, its rulers 
were forbidden either to keep a large number of horses, or to 
accumulate a vast treasure, and thus effectually prevented from 
keeping a standing army, or sweeping over the plains of the 
neighboring countries in large masses of cavalry. Lastly, the 
peculiarity of the national institutions must have served power- 
fully to excite the attention of other nations, and thus enabled 
it to discharge its missionary office much more efficiently than 
by going forth and preaching to them. 

As children and servants of God, in a much stricter sense than 
the rest of mankind, and knitted more closely together by their 
special duties, the equality before the law was, so far as practic- 
able, also to be extended to their external relations with one 
another. The landed property of the single families—and among 
a purely agricultural people land forms the principal possession 
--was not to be alienated for good (Levit. xxv. 10). Individuals 
thereof were not to enslave one another (Exod. xxi. 2), and loans 
were to be granted to one another, as becomes brethren, without 
interest (Deut. xxii, 20, 21), not usury, as erroneously rendered 
in the Anglican version. These principles, among others, are 
betokened by the institutions of the release year (Deut. xv, 2) 
and jubilee (Lev. xxv, 11), with their concomitant ordinances. 
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It will be observed that, although an external objective revela- 
tion is assumed all throughout the Hebrew Scripture, and that, 
indeed, the Deity is repeatedly introduced as addressing Biblical 
personages, yet the limits of revelation are nowhere traced, and 
nowhere is it stated what elements in the Bible are divine and 
which are human, and that there is not a single institution of 
which it can be said that it was established for the purpose of 
betokening this stupendous event. This gap, if gap it be, has at 
later periods been filled by the rabbis; the Feast of Weeks 
having been by them especially connected with the giving of the 
decalogue on Mount Sinai.* 

The special relation in which Israel was thereby placed to the 
rest of mankind has been incidentally referred to in the course 
of the preceding remarks. It may, however, be useful to group 
them together, so that they may be conveniently taken in by the 
mind. 

The stranger, when coming to sojourn in the land of Israel, was 
to enjoy all the civil and political rights of the native. He was, 
however, while staying there, to abstain in public from idolatry, 
and from outraging any of those moral laws, known as the 
Noachide laws, which will be enumerated hereafter. His obedi- 
ence was to be quite of a negative character. No test, and no 
oath of adjuration was forced on him, and no promise was ex- 
torted from him. He had simply to obey the law of the land in 


* A learned friend has furnished the lecturer with a number of very interesting 
notes on this subject ; but, as they are lengthy, and, moreover, do not admit of being 
sufficiently popularized for the general reader, the results only will here be stated: 1. 
Tradition justified by Biblical data, fixed the giving of the ten commandments to have 
taken place on the sixth day of the month of Iyar. 2. No festival was appointed for the 
celebration of this event because it was held that it should be incessantly borne in mind, 
commemorated, as it were, every day. 3. As late as the days of the earlier Talmudists 
no connection existed between the festival in question and the revelation on Sinai. The 
first traces of this connection are found in the third century, when the calendar began to 
be fixed by Rabbi Ada. and care was taken that the sixth day of Iyar should alyways co- 
incide with the first day of the feast of Weeks. 4. The first mention of this connection 
in the ritual by the insertion of the phrase, “ The time of the giving of our law,” is made 
by Rabbi Yitchak ben Shesheth, in the thirteenth century. 5. The unanthorized, or, 
perhaps, more correctly, the incidental nature of this connexion is shown, as observed by 
Hezekiah ben David de Silva, in his “ Peree Chadash,” by the circumstance that the 
phrase in the ritual referred to does not run, “Festival of the giving of the law” after the 
analogy of ‘feast of unleavened cakes,’ or feast of tabernacles,’ but ‘feast of weeks the time 
(or anniversary) of the giving of the law.’ 
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return for the rights and protection which this law secured to 
him in common with the native. Beyond his native land, the 
Israelite was not bound to seek to extend his religious influence. 
The slight hint given by Moses about Israel’s missionary duties 
was, however, taken up by the prophets, especially Isaiah and 
Zachariah, and some of the psalmists ; and, expanded by them. 
Israel was, morally and religiously, to become a model people, 
and thus attract the attention of the other nations, and convert 
them, not by violence or deception, but by the force of example 
and the sublimity and purity of its doctrines. 

[have now brought the first part of my task toa close, and 
proceed to the consideration of the second period. 





THE JEWISH EXPOSITION OF THE HEBREW PROPH- 
ECIES APPLIED BY THE CHRISTIANS 
TO THEIR MESSIAH. 
By Isaac Orosto, 
(Continued from page 103.) 
CHAPTER III. 

WHEN the will is determined to refute the truth, it signifies 
little that the understanding be convinced. Good and bad 
reasons are confounded ; the imagination, embracing an error 
which education, habit, and interest have established, refuses to 
look farther, and the most well-founded arguments, the most 
manifest proofs, can not make an impression, nor disperse the 
clouds which have concealed the truth. It appears at first 
impossible that the promises of God, expressed so clearly in 
the law, and foretold so minutely by the prophets, should not 
suffice to convince the Christians they are mistaken ; and that 
the children of Israel, who persevere with almost miraculous 
devotedness in the observance of the law and the prophets, fol- 
low the true path, and alone deserve the fruit which the fulfill- 
ment of these promises will bring forth. But while the inclin- 
ation is opposed to this truth, the understanding can not act 
upon it. They abandon themselves to the impressions received in 
childhood, and strengthened by the will in riper years ; so that 
sophisms more ingenious than solid are easily enabled to allure 


them still more forcibly to the ideas with which thev are already 
VoL. V.—12. 
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preoccupied. How can we believe that the Messiah, whom the 
Christians adore, has accomplished the prophecies, and caused 
us to enjoy this miraculous redemption? They are, notwith- 
standing, too faithful to their mistaken doctrine to give them- 
selves the trouble of refuting our arguments by others more 
convincing. They are content to elude them; and repose on 
those which prove that their religion is as firmly fixed as it is 
the most prevailing, satisfied to allow us the privilege of follow- 
ing our own; and sometimes, by a special grace, permitting us 
to show them that it is with reason, founded on the Scripture, 
we wait the termination of our slavery and wretchedness. 
Several Fathers of the Church, unable to convince us, because 
they can not deny, the truth of so many prophecies, allege that 
it is true the Israelites were fo have enjoyed all the blessings 
therein foretold ; but by their obstinacy, in not believing the 
advent of the Messiah, and by the cruel death they inflicted 
upon him, they have forever lost the grace of their God, and 
condemned to expiate, by chastisement and misery, this awful 
crime. Is not this more eluding than answering proofs, which 
they yet allow are convincing The promise of God is absolute, 
without any clause or condition whatever. The sins of Israel 
are chastised by this long captivity, and the sufferings therein 
comprised. Without our unwavering faith in the mercy of the 
Lord, the certainty that he will restore us to his grace, we 
should have been already confounded among the nations where 
we are scattered, embracing their religion as well as their customs. 
The circumcision of the heart will excite the love of our heav- 
enly Father toward us, as the fear of offending him by deserting 
his holy ordinances inspires firmness and faith in us, to obey them 
forever. It is useless, therefore, to urge, that if we had believed 
in the Savior they adore, we should have enjoyed the blessing, 
at his coming, as promised. This necessary condition—to believe 
in him—would have been expressly stipulated -by the prophets. 
It was for the children of Israel these holy oracles were given; 
it is for them the Messiah will come ; and they neither could nor 
would recognize him, because he possessed not one of those 
proofs which he must have had to accomplish the prophetic 
revelations. Strange infatuation, or rather miraculous effect of 
Divine Providence, that Israel should have retained the purity 
of his faith unsullied—that neither the ignominy attached, to his 
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name, nor the miseries he has endured, have yet had power to 
turn him from the worship of his God. 
There is not one part of the Pentateuch in which the Messiah is 


mentioned ; and I would ask the most learned Christians to prove 


in what part of the holy volume the Almighty, in order to 
redeem the children of Israel, commands them to adore the 
Messiah. It is impossible, if we may so speak, that the Lord 
would have made this the condition of our redemption ; because 
he had promised to surround us forever with his love and his 
grace, before he foretold by his prophets the coming of the 
Messiah. How could we ever hope to enjoy such blessings, after 
committing a crime so fearful as to put him to death? Instead 
of being humble before him, to treat him with indignity and 
scorn! Such conduct would have deprived us forever of all 
the blessings, and the felicity he had come to proclaim. 

But where can we find that God had permitted his people to 
be stained with such execrable villainy. And if, notwithstand- 
ing his will, they were led to the committal, they were assured of 
total ruin. The prophet Ezekiel very positively declares the 
contrary : ‘‘I will give you a new heart, and a new spirit ; I will 
make you observe my statutes and my judgments; from all 
your idols and from all your impurities will I cleanse you ; I will 
wash you with clean water that will wash away all your sins.’’ 
How, then, will this purification of Israel be accomplished? Is 
his sincere repentance compatible with the infamous sacrifice to 
which he condemned _ his redeemer? Moreover, how could they 
put him to death, when the Lord himself expressly foretells the 
contrary, by the mouth of his prophet Jeremiah: ‘‘ For in that 
time, saith the Lord, I will break the yoke of the nations from 
off your neck ; I will break your chains, and strangers shall no 
more have dominion over you ; but ye shall serve the Lord, and 
David your king, whom I will raise up for you.’’* If, then, 
the children of Israel were to serve their God, to obey their 
king, their Messiah, the son of David, what motive could they 
have had for unfaithfulness toward their Father in heaven ? 
What obedience did they show the Messiah in putting him to 
death ¢ This action was absolutely contradictory to the proph- 
ecies, unless such was the indubitable proof of our zeal which 
the Lord our God demanded. 
Jeremiah xxx, 6—9. 
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The Christian divines are still more embarrassed to mould to 
their doctrine the prophecy of Hosea, when he describes the 
captivity, the redemption, and obedience to the Lord and his 
Messiah: ‘‘The children of Israel shall abide many days with- 
out a king, and without a prince; and without a sacrifice, and 
without an image, and without an ephod, and without a tera- 
phim. Afterward shall the children of Israel return, and seek 
the Lord their God, and David their king, and shall fear the 
Lord and his goodness in the latter days.’’* 

The reply which they make to an objection so clear as this, is 
curious, and deserves to be repeated: ‘Israel,’ they say, 
‘‘instead of seeking his God and his king, has shunned him—fled 
from him ; he has offended the one by his rebellion, the other by 
sacrilege.”’ If such reasoning be well founded, the prophet is 
miserably mistaken : to verify an opinion so unreasonable and 
unauthenticated, he should have said, ‘And it shall come to 
pass, that the children of Israel will fly from their God as crim- 
inals and traitors to the Divine Majesty, and they shall put to 
death David their king ;* thus by a disobedience, completely 
opposed to the actual words of the prophet, they are to receive 
the favor of the Lord: not from his goodness alone, which 
Hosea declares. 

But such will not be. Not until the completion of a long and 
austere penance, will the children of Israel be restored to the 
favor of their God: not till he sees our hearts entirely submis- 
sive to his will, will our redemption be accomplished. Whence, 
then, can they reasonably infer that we should commit the mdst 
fearful of all crimes, at the very moment perfect felicity is 
offered to our acceptance. The covenant made by the Lord 
with our fathers to protect their seed, is another obstacle an- 
nexed by the Christians to the Almighty’s promise of redemp- 
tion and re-establishment in our own land. 

The modern divines can oppose nothing solid to such manifest 
proofs. They acknowledge that all which God promised to the 
children of Israel, in the law and by the prophets, will be ful- 
filled at the end of the world, on the day of judgment; that 
then we shall be converted, and will renounce the obstinate 
unbelief which we have defended with so much obduracy so 





* Hosea iii, 4, 5. 
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long ; that we shall embrace Christianity, and consequently be 
restored to the bosom of the Church; that we shall bitterly 
repent our crime in sacrificing our Savior and Redeemer ; and 
that this solemn confession is contained in the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah. 

This reasoning is in reality but an expedient, an idle subter- 
fuge to elude the truth, of which they are internally convinced ; 
for there is not one portion of the prophets which separates the 
advent of the Messiah from that of the redemption. Both will 
take place at the same time, only with this difference, that the 
Lord assures us he will first gather the children of Israel from 
the nations where they are scattered ; that he will conduct them 
to the inheritance of their fathers, sanctify their hearts, perform 
many miracles in their favor, and finally give them for king, 
shepherd, and judge, the son of David. This would at once 
destroy the arguments of the modern writers ; more particularly 
as they will not believe with the followers of the Millennium, 
who uphold that the Messiah has already come, and having 
been put to death by the children of Israel, will return some 
centuries hence to ascend the throne of David as temporal 
governor. 

It would be useless to gather the people of Israel from the 
nations, and re-assemble them i in the land of their fathers—that 
holy land so peculiarly their own—were they then to become 
Christians. It is only among those professing Christianity that 
converts can be made. What proof is there that, after enduring 
so many persecutions, and having so long groaned under the 
yoke of a severe captivity, rather than desert the ordinances of 
their God ; after having been for so many years a subject of 
reproach and derision unto all men; after having exposed 
their lives with an unshaken firmness, that they might retain 
their belief in the God their fathers worshiped—is it likely, 
we repeat, that they would abandon him when they had the 
liberty of adoring him? What proof is there that they would 
repay with the blackest ingratitude the honors and blessings 
which at that time will be heaped upon them ¢—that they will 
reject with scorn the grace he offers with such abundant good- 
ness? Lastly, if at that blessed time the children of Israel 
follow the same religion as the other nations—if they obey the 
same king, how can those prophecies be accomplished which 
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speak of our dominion over other nations? There is a great 
difference in the words governing and obeying; yet if the 
prophecies be fulfilled according to the Christian doctrine, the 
destiny of Israel will not change, except in his being drawn 
from the right path to follow one entirely opposed to the will 
of God as revealed in the law, and also as comprised in the 
assurance, that in the glorious time of our redemption the 
nations will feel the effects of his wrath, because they have so 
unjustly persecuted Israel. 

Thus promiseth Isaiah: ‘‘ Awake, awake, stand up, O Jeru- 
salem, which hast drunk at the hand of the Lord the cup of his 
fury ; thou hast drunken the dregs of the cup of trembling, 
and wrung them out. These two things are come unto thee ; 
who shall be sorry for thee? desolation and destruction, and 
the famine and the sword: by whom shall I comfort thee? 
Therefore hear now this, thou afflicted and drunken, but not 
with wine: thus saith the Lord thy God that pleadeth the 
cause of his people, Behold I have taken out of thine hand 
the cup of trembling, even the dregs of the cup of my 
fury; thou shalt no more drink it: but I put it in the 
hand of them thet afflict thee, which have said to thy soul, 
Bow down, that we may go over: and thou hast laid thy 
body as the ground, and as the street, to them that went 
over.’’* 

The prophet Jeremiah foretells nearly the same thing: ‘I will 
chastise them, but I will not utterly cut them off.’ In answer 
to these striking passages, the Christian divines have not yet 
brought forward any arguments to prove that the Messiah has 
indeed thus redeemed the children of Israel ; nor any, indeed, 
which can convince us, that at the end of the world we shall 
embrace Christianity. While waiting for the glorious period of 
redemption, we drink indeed the cup of bitterness; we are 
oppressed by the nations, but the having experienced in 
part this perfect fulfillment of the threatenings of our justly 
offended God, causes us to wait for the accomplishment of the 
remaining prophecies—his gracious and infallible promises— 
with a faith and constancy which in the true Israelite will never 
fail. 


(Zo be continued.) 


* Isaiah li, 17, to the end of the chapter. 
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THE ears of the sharpest reporters at times play them false ; 
the pens of ready writers do not, as a rule, shape letters in the 
way Lord Palmerston loved ; type, like other matter, will get 
in the wrong place, and consequent errors will escape the most 
lynx-eyed of ‘‘readers.’’ The results may be annoying to the 
writer, provoking to the orator, and puzzling to the peruser, but 
are none the less amusing for all that. 

The omission of a single letter is sufficient to completely alter 
the meaning of a sentence, and convert a very ordinary piece 
of news into an altogether incredible statement. Houdin him- 
self could hardly have managed to steal a ‘‘small ox” out of 
a lady’s reticule, and hide it in his waistcoat pocket ; and the 
greatest of gormandizers was never credited with having ‘‘ eaten 
a cabman ;’”’ yet, according to newspaper reports, men have 
been found guilty of both offenses. A like initial mishap led 
to the world being informed that the Russians had defeated 
certain Polish insurgents ‘‘ with great laughter ;’ and by the 
cutting off of a final letter, a great party leader was made to 
defy his opponents with the extraordinary announcement, 
“You can not fight against the future; Zim is on our side!” 
An American journal once gave a grave account of a river mis- 
adventure, wherein a steamer nearly came to grief through run- 
ning against a rat—explaining in its next issue that it should have 
said ‘‘ raft ;’’ and a Southern editor had to apologize for calling 
Mobile the fourth coffee-pot, instead of the fourth coffee-port, 
in the States. Only the other day, we saw an essay on ‘‘ The 
Long Reigns of English Sovereigns,’’ alluded to as a ‘‘ disquisi- 
tion upon the long reins of English sovereigns :’ an absurd 
blunder, indeed, but not quite so bad as that in a bookseller’s 
catalogue, which made ‘‘ the émmoral works of the poet Mil- 
ton”’ figure among his stock-in-trade ; or the exactly similar 
misprint in the poet’s corner of an Oxford newspaper, making 
some elegiac verses end— 


“ Death is past, and all its sorrows 
Swallowed up in victory ; 
Endless joys in bliss await them, 
Life and ¢mmoralkty.” 


Some admirer of the famous actress, Mrs. Oldfield, wrote a 
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funeral oration in her praise, which, thanks to the printer, 
opened thus: ‘‘ Let oratory be silent, rhetoric be dumb ; let 
the pomp and pageantry of sorrow, the silent procession, the 
sable hearse, and the mourning jiends, pass unregarded by !” 
To deprive the word ‘** windows”’ of its m seems to be a favorite 
trick with compositors ; an auctioneer lately announced his in- 
tention of knocking down ‘“‘a surplus stock of bay-widows, 
complete, glazed with the best British plate ;’ and worse still, 
an Irish paper, reporting the burning down of a school-house, 
told how a brave fellow ran to the place, gained access to the 
school-room, ‘‘at once kicked out three of the widows, and then 
, proceeded to throw out the children to the people assembled 
there, and by that means succeded in saving several.”’ 

Equally awkward results accrue from the substitution of one 
letter for another. <A theatrical critic desiring to note the fact 
that a fair representative of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Ariel’? ‘‘did not 
sing,”’ was made answerable for the uncomplimentary assertion 
that the lady ‘“‘did nothing.’ A popular periodical added to 
our stock of historical knowledge by informing us that Henry 
IV of England derived the ‘red nose”? from his grandfather— 
of course intending to say that he inherited from his grand- 
father the cognizance of the red rose; a blunder remind- 
ing one of Fanny Fudge’s complaint of the stupid printer 
transforming ‘‘freshly blown roses”? into ‘fleshy brown 
noses ;’ and doubtless the writer of the heraldic essay re- 
echoed the fair Fanny’s anathema. Equally annoying must 
it have been to the clergman who wrote of “the force of 
a Scripture parable,’’ to find himself made responsible for such 
an unclerical expression as ‘‘ the farce of a Scripture parable.” 
The printer of a statement circulated by an Accident Assurance 
Company, setting forth the compensation received by insurers 
unfortunate or fortunate enough to have occasion to test the 
value of their investments, seems to have set his mind upon 
producing the oddest misprints. According to the official docu- 
ment, one individual obtained two hundred pounds because his 
‘‘wig upset in turning a corner; another got three hundred 
pounds for being thrown from his ‘chairs’? when his ‘‘ house 
took fright ;’ and a third lost his life, thereby costing the 
company more than a thousand pounds, by being ‘‘ blown from 
his gig.”’ 
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In an American acting edition of Gerald Griffin’s Gisippus, 
Chremes heralds the arrival of the hero of the play with: 
“There’s a smile—you longed to see one— 
The smile successful lore wears ;” 
instead of— 
“ The smile successful Jove wears.” 


We should much like to know whether the misreading estab- 
lished itself upon the American stage. When Othello, wise all 
too late, becomes convinced of the baseness of his trusted an- 
cient, the betrayed Moor exclaims : 

“T looked down towards his feet ; but that’s a fable !” 


An allusion to cloven hoofs that utterly vanishes in a modern 
edition of the tragedy, where the line runs— 


“T looked down towards his feet ; but that’s a fad/e /” 


a new reading that might have emanated from a matter-of-fact 
commentator, and one which would doubtless affect the sensi- 
bilities of an audience quite as greatly as the orignal text. No 
stranger news ever came from Mexico than that General Pillow 
and thirty-seven men had been lost in a boét/e ; and no stranger 
remedy for neuralgia was ever propounded than that put forth 


by a Philadelphia journal, which assured all concerned they 
might easily abate their sufferings by simply putting a roasted 
pig in the mouth. A Western paper complimented the Rus- 
sian Archduke Alexis by speaking of him as ‘‘ the noble Kuss,”’ a 
misprint as likely to be due to the compositor’s fancy for a joke, 
as to carelessness in ‘‘ setting-up.’’ Printer’s errors are some- 
times suspiciously germane to the matter; one can hardly be- 
lieve it was by pure accident that one newspaper startled its 
readers with the news that a train had run over a cow and cut 
it in ‘‘ calves ;’ that another concluded its anouncement of a 
theatrical performance for the benefit of the Goldsmiths’ and 
Jewelers’ Institute, with the notification: ‘Tickers only benefit!” 
or that a third made its art critic describe one of Lance’s fruit 
pieces as ‘‘a sauce that makes the mouth water.” 

A curious corruption of the text of the Pilyrim’s Progress 
originated in the accidental or intentional change of an e into an 
a. Bunyan makes Christian say of Faintheart, Mistrust, and 
Guilt, that, although many called them cowards, they had 
made David groan, moan, and roar, had sorely brushed the coats 
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of Heman and Hezekiah, and handled Peter so as to make him 
afraid of a sorry girl. Either a blundering printer or an editor 
who knew not the name of Heman, one of the four wise sons of 
Mahol, than whom Solomon alone was wiser, changed Heman 
to Haman. A later editor of Bunyan’s great work, satisfied 
that the immortal thinker never associated the baffled Agagite 
with David, Hezekiah, and Peter, as champions of the true 
faith, substituted Mordecai, as more worthy of the honor, and 
Mordecai has ever since been exalted at the expense of the true 
man. 

Poetry is as easily marred by the insertion of an unnecessary 
letter as by the omission of a necessary one. Take these lines, 
for one instance, as they were quoted in a review: 

‘And shall I blame you. sweet, because you chose, 

A softer path of life than mine could be? 

I keep our secret here, and no man knows 

What passed five years ago ‘twixt you and me— 

Two lovers begotten at the self-same time, 

When that gold summertide was in its prime ; 

One love lives yet, and one died with the rose.” 
Of course, we infer that the lady and gentleman were born at 
the self-same hour, in the midsummer season; but the poet 
really never hinted anything of the sort, for he wrote : 


“Two Joves begotten at the self-same time, 
When that gold summertide was in its prime.” 


As Portia’s love-anxious eyes follow the steps of her heart’s 
lord as he moves toward the fateful caskets, she compares Bas- 
sanio to— 
“Young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The virgin-tribute paid by howling Troy :” 


by merely transposing a couple of letters, the above lines are 
modernized with a vengeance into— 


“Young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The virgin-tribute paid by howling Zory.” 
An author’s meaning may be perverted even without omitting, 
adding, or altering a single letter, or meddling with his punctu- 
ation. In Nicholl’s ‘‘ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,”’ he gives 
an account of the presentation of a Bible to the queen, by citi- 
zens of London, and then remarks: ‘‘ Which passage shows a 
swell how the city stood affected to religion; but what he 
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meant to say, if the printer had allowed him, was: ‘“‘ Which 
passage shows as well how the city stood affected to religion, as 
what hopes the kingdom might entertain of the queen’s favor 
toward it.” 

A curious misprint, involving an absurd impossibility, is to 
be found in an edition of Shakespeare’s plays published within 
the last five years; the following words being put in the mouth 
of Henry IV when recounting the smooth and welcome news 
brought by Sir Walter Blunt from the North: 

“The Earl of Douglas is discomfited ; 
Ten thousand Sects, two and twenty knights, 
Balked in their own blood, did Sir Walter see 
On Holmedon’s plains.” 

Here the error is palpable enough ; but, generally speaking, 
when it is a matter not of letters but of words, typographical 
mistakes may easily pass undetected. Few readers of Thackeray’s 
“Lectures upon English humorists’’ would see anything out of 
the way in his alluding to Smollett’s Dr. Morgan as ‘“‘the wild 
apothecary,”’ or suspect that ‘‘ wild”? ought to be ‘‘ Welsh ;” 
and we are sure no one acquainted with the writings of Mrs. 
Manley would demur at her being styled ‘‘the detestable author- 
ess of the New Atalantis,’”’ although Thackeray really wrote ‘‘the 
delectable authoress.’”’ For slips of this sort, however, the writer 
must be held accountable. To illegible or doubtful handwriting 
we are certainly indebted for the odd statement respecting Dr. 
Livingstone, that he was well and in health, but much troubled by 
the people about him: ‘‘the savants are not to be trusted, and 
it was only by stratagem that he got his letter forwarded to Mr. 
Kirk ;’ for ‘‘savants”’ read ‘‘servants,’’ and the statement may 
be accepted as true. It was not the compositor’s fault that a 
hew geranium was lauded as likely to prove ‘‘a great addition 
to our pastures,” instead of ‘“‘to our “ parterres ;’ that an 
actress, noted for dressing superbly, was said to have ‘‘ lisped 
as usual in the best taste; or that the military world was 
amused by a newspaper announcing, long before ‘‘autumn 
maneuvers’? were thought of, that the authorities at Aldershot 
had ordered every regiment in camp to be marched out twice 
a week, to battle, attended by one combatant and one medical offi- 
cer; when the order issued was that the troops should bathe 
regularly. Neither can there be much doubt that the pen was to 
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blame for its being necessary for the New Haven Register to 
tell its readers: ‘‘In the article upon Yale College, in our last, 
for ‘alum water’ read alma mater!’ A blunder ridiculous 
enough, in all conscience, but not so ridiculous as that perpe- 
trated by the Pittsburg Argus, when it described a certain 
gentleman as ‘‘a nobby old burglar, prowling around ina naked 
state,’’ in place of lauding him as ‘“‘a noble old burgher, proudly 
loving his native state.”’ 

Press errors of another description must be debited rather to 
treacherous ears than heedless hands. That fact, however, 
would hardly reconcile a man to seeing a near relative set down 
in the blue-book as ‘‘a pauper in the workhouse,”’ instead of 
‘*a partner in the works ;” or console a bishop for being made to 
reckon curates among the great hindrances to the spread of the 
gospel, when he merely pronounced against the system of pev- 
rates. Parliamentary orators have not much reason to complain 
of maltreatment at the hands of the hard-working gentlemen 
of the reporter's gallery, still, they are strangely misrepresented 
at times. When Italy showed herself ambitious of becoming a 
European power, a speaker, declaring all the Italians wanted 
was ‘‘to be a nation,’ found himself reported as having said 
they ‘‘wanted to bein Asia.’”’ Another, indulging in some 
sneers at the ‘‘attenders of clubs,’ appeared next morning as 
an assailant of ‘‘venders of gloves.’? A silver-voiced law- 
yer, complimenting the leader of the House, by remarking of 
him, that ‘‘eloquence was bursting from every pore,”’ had the 
sentence transformed by a cruel reporter into ‘ perspiration 
exuded from every pore ;’ and when, in ‘‘another place,” the 
same legal light pronounced the law administered in courts of 
equity to be a perfect ferra incognita to practitioners in the 
courts of common law, he was represented to have said the jus- 
tice administered in the one was ‘‘a perfect terror’? to practi- 
tioners in the other. 

Lord Brougham was fond of relating an amusing instance of 
misreporting, which was no joke to the victim of it. A bishop, 
at one of his country visitations, found occasion to complain of 
the deplorable state of a certain church, the roof of which was 
evidently anything but water-tight ; after rating those concerned 
for their neglect, his lordship finished by declaring emphatically 
that he would not visit the damp old church again until it was 
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put indecent order. His horror may be imagined when he dis- 
covered himself reported in the local journal as. having de- 
clared: ‘‘I shall not visit this damned old church again.”’ 
The bishop lost no time in calling the editor’s attention to the 
mistake ; that worthy thereupon setting himself right with his 
readers by stating that he willingly gave publicity to his lord- 
ship’s explanation, but he had every confidence in the accuracy 
of his reporter. The editor of an evening paper could hardly 
have had similar confidence in his subordinate when the latter 
caused his journal to record that a prisoner had been sentenced 
to ‘‘four months imprisonment in the House of Commons!” 
In this case, we fancy the reporter must have been in the same 
exhilarated condition as his American brother, who ended his 
account of a city banquet with the frank admission: ‘‘It is 
not distinctly remembered by anybody present who made the 
last speech !”’ 

Not long since, one of our daily instructors gave the British 
public the interesting information that twenty-five Russian men- 
of-war were preparing to proceed to the Black Sea ‘‘to take 
part in the autumn maneuvers next summer ;”’ and another an- 
nounced that a particular composition of Beethoven’s would be 
performed at the Monday popular concerts the ensuing Satur- 
day. One morning paper, with loose geographical notions, 
placed Victoria in South Australia, and another transformed that 
colony into an island ; while the leading journal itself, oblivious 
of the existence of the Medway, told us of an ironclad being 
turned into the Thames from Chatham dockyard. Forgetting its 
Lempriere, the same great authority likened the sleeping-cabin of 
the Khedive’s yacht to ‘‘a very temple of Mornus ;”’ ignoring 
royal cousinship, it dubbed the Duke of Cambridge the Prince 
of Wales’s ‘uncle ;’’ and one fine morning startled its readers 
by announcing, that upon one day in a certain week, one hun- 
dred and forty cases of cholera occurred in Naples in forty- 
eight hours. This extraordinary item of intelligence came from 
a special correspondent, and ‘specials ”’ are allowed, like poets, 
a good deal of license. During the late war, one of them tele- 
graphed to a London paper that an English officer had delivered 
messages from the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the Duke 
of Cambridge, congratulating the Emperor of Germany upon 
his successes in France. Of course, the story was untrue, and 
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very quickly officially declared so ; but while the matter was of 
such high moment as to necessitate the Premier himself setting 
it right in Parliament, the author of the canard coolly wrote a 
few days afterward : ‘‘The messages in question were of a purely 
personal character, and in no way concerned the successes of 
the German arms. I hasten to rectify the slight error that hap. 
pened in the statement I transmitted!’ There was something 
more thana slight error in a paragraph in a Yorkshire newspaper 
expressing great regret at having to record ‘‘the death of the 
father of the Liverpool council, Alderman Cooper, who is sev- 
enty-eight years of age, and has been a member of the council 
for over eighty years.” A remarkable man that! 

Advertisers are adepts at ambiguity. A lady advertises her 
desire to obtain a husband ‘‘ with a Roman nose having strong 
religious tendencies.’’ ‘‘A spinster particularly fond of chil- 
dren,” informs the public that she ‘“‘wishes for two or three, 
having none of her own.’ Somebody wants ‘a young man to 
look after a horse of the Methodist persuasion ;”’ a draper de- 
sires to meet with an assistant, who would ‘‘ take an active and 
energetic interest in a small first-class trade, and in a quiet 
family ;”” and a Boston chemist advertises, ‘‘the gentleman 
who left his stomach for analysis will please call and get it, 


together with the result.”” Slipshod English is not, however, 
confined to the advertisement columns, or we should not be able 
to read of the shooting of a wild-cat ‘‘by a little boy five feet 


eight inches long ;”’ of a procession, which ‘‘ was very fine, and 


nearly two miles in length, as was also the prayer of Mr. Perry, 
the chaplain ;’ nor should we be ‘‘ much scandalized to note the 
fact,”’ that ‘‘ Miss Corry, in the presence of a large number of 
Admiralty officials, named the ship yesterday, and she was 
quietly warped out to her moorings in the river by ropes.”’ An 
American paper, dilating upon the success attained by a ‘‘self- 
made man,”’’ said he, ‘arrived in California twenty years ago 
with only one shirt to his back ; and since then, has contrived, 
by close application to business, to accumulate over fen mil- 
lions.’ Pres. Taylor’s celebrated bull: ‘‘ We are at peace with 
all the world, and continue to cherish relations of amity with 
the rest of mankind,’’ is pretty fairly matched by one perpe- 
trated by an English theatrical paper, which, after announcing a 
forthcoming benefit performance, went on: ‘‘Of course, every 
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one will be there, and for the edification of those who are absent, 
a full report will be found in our next paper.”’ 

In our grandfathers’ days, the hunting out of comical cross- 
readings was a favorite diversion of small witlings; such things 
are only produced now by sheer accident, when, in ‘‘making up’’ 
for the press, a portion of a column of type gets mysteriously 
imported into a place where it has no manner of business, there- 
by causing things to become, as Yankees term it, considerably 
mixed. By the intrusion of the termination of a criminal trial 
into an operatic criticism, a panegyrical account of a new singer 
finished up with, ‘‘he was sentenced to five years’ penal servi- 
tude, so that society will for some time be freed from the inflic- 
tion of his presence.”? By part of a report of a public meeting 
straying into one about the accidents on a foggy night, it was 
made to appear that a ‘‘Mr. Hodson moved the Brandy Quay 
into the water.” The Queen, everybody knows, isa good sailor ; 
but her appearance upon the quarter-deck as captain, would 
certainly astonish the tars ; yet the following item of naval in- 
telligence once graced the columns of a morning paper: ‘A 
review and mock engagement of the gunboat flotilla will shortly 
take place in the presence of her Majesty, appointed to succeed 
Capt. G. T. Gordon, as flag-captain to Sir G. F. Seymour.” A 
weekly newspaper lately served up this piece of hotch-potch: 
“Yesterday, a coal-porter named John Sharp was received into 
the chest on Friday evening. It appears that he had gone to 
the Royal Free Hospital, having received severe bruises about 
the Metropolitan Market, to purchase a horse, and seeing one to 
please him, he bought it ; he took it home, and when in the act 
of examining it, the animal struck out and kicked him.” A 
country paper contrived to beat the above by dexterously com- 
bining a paragraph concerning an unlucky dog with another con- 
cerning a popular preacher: ‘‘The Rev. J. Thompson preached to 
a large congregation last Sunday. This was his last sermon pre- 
vious to his departure for London. He exhorted his brethren 
and sisters; and, after offering a devout prayer, took a whim to 
cut some frantic freaks. He ran up the High Street, and down 
Queen Street to the college. At this stage of the proceedings, 
some boys seized him, tied a tea-kettle to his tail, and let him go. 
A great crowd gathered, and for a few minutes there was a lively 
scene.”’ This was, however, nothing compared with what made 
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the Rev. Dr. Mudge mad. The doctor had been presented with 
a gold-headed cane, and the same week a patent pig-killing and 
sausage-making machine had been tried at a factory in the place 
of which he was pastor. The writer of a report of the presenta- 
tion and adescription of the new machine for the local newspaper, 
thus records the accident that ensued: ‘The inconsiderate 
Caxtonian who made up the forms of the paper, got the two 
locals mixed up in a frightful manner; and when we went to 
press, something like this was the appalling result: Several of 
the Rev. Dr. Mudge’s friends called upon him yesterday, and 
after a brief conversation, the unsuspicious pig was seized by 
the hind legs, and slid along a beam until he reached the hot- 
water tank. His friends explained the object of their visit, and 
presented him with a very handsome gold-headed butcher, who 
grabbed him by the tail, swung him round, slit his throat from 
ear to ear, and in less than a minute, the carcass was in the 
water. Thereupon, he came forward, and said that there were 
times when the feelings overpowered one ; and for that reason he 
would not attempt to do more than thank those around him for 
the manner in which such a huge animal was cut into fragments 
was simply astonishing. The doctor concluded his remarks, 
when the machine seized him, and in less time than it takes to 
write it, the pig was cut into fragments and worked up into de- 
licious sausages. The occasion will long be remembered by the 
doctor’s friends as one of the most delightful of their lives. The 
best pieces can be procured for tenpence a pound; and we are 
sure that those who have sat so long under his ministry will re- 
joice that he has been treated so handsomely.’ We can not 
vouch for the genuineness of the foregoing ; but whether it be 
genuine or manufactured, it would be difficult to find a more 
complete specimen of a typographical mixture.—Chambers’ 
Journal. 
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THE ENTERTAINMENTS AT THE ORPHAN ASYLUM.', 


AFTER criticising as we have done in former numbers, the 
general internal management of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, 
it becomesa cheerful duty to record transactions, which reflect as 
much credit upon those who have originated them and are carry- 
ing them out as they have pleasure upon the little ones for whose 
gratification they have been inaugurated. The Rev. Dr. Gottheil 
has made a successful effort to provide a series of entertainments 
which have for their object the amusement of the inmates of the 
Asylum. Any plan which shall relieve the necessarily monoton- 
ous life of the children must commend itself to the generosity 
and good will of those in whose hands are placed the means of 
assisting in the melioration of their condition, and must result 
in as great a blessing to the giver as to the receiver. Two of 
these entertainments have been givén, the last of which took 
place on the evening of Saturday, February 13th. On that 
occasion the children, to the number of one hundred and sixty, 
were assembled in the large meeting room, and the cheerful 
light of intense satisfaction which glowed in their little eyes 
must have been more than a recompense for any amount of time 
and labor that had been expended for the occasion. The exer- 
cises were varied in their character, and commenced with a speech 
from Dr. Gottheil, which was applauded, not merely because it 
was he who pronounced it, but because of the sentiments of 
kind interest in the condition of the orphans and the sympathy 
for them which it contained, and the plain, yet eloquent, man- 
ner in which it was spoken. After this came readings and songs, 
among which Mr. Leventritt’s reading of ‘‘ Betsy and I are out,”’ 
may be mentioned as having drawn immense applause. That 
which the children seemed to enjoy the most, however, was the 
instrumental music. This was furnished by a band composed 


of inmates, and was consequently very highly appreciated. 
VoL. V.—13. 
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This part of the programme having been rendered, the physical 
wants were supplied, and the resuscitated bodies were then put 
through the tortuous though pleasurable motions of the dance. 
The whole thing was a success, and is to be followed by the 
third of the series about Purim time, when, we have no doubt, 
we shall be able to record a repetition of the delight and good 
feeling which have followed this. 


THE HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


THE members of the Hebrew ‘Association of Philadelphia, 
having decided to re-organize that body, a committee was recently 
appointed to consider and report upon the best manner in which 
to effect this object. On February 14th, this committee, of 
which Mr. Meyer Sulzberger is chairman, had a meeting, and 
after considerable discussion, in which Mr. A. Hart and the Rev. 
Dr. Jastrow each took a leading part, they came to the conclu- 
sion that before deciding upon any plan that they could report, 
it would be better for some of their number to visit other soci- 
eties of the same kind, inquire into their modes of working, 
and the results obtained from the various methods employed. 
The debate exhibited a considerable amount of feeling on the 


part of those who took part in it, but above every thing was 
displayed the desire of the committee to faithfully and energeti- 
cally carry out the work imposed upon it. Before the adjourn- 
ment, which was to such time as the chairman may appoint, it 
was resolved : 


“That a Committee of Nine be appointed to consult with such kindred Jewish So- 
cieties as they may deem proper; to invite committees of such societies to confer with 
them on the best plan of organizing a Hebrew Literary Association, and report to this body 
the result of such conference, and a plan to carry out the objects proposed, together with 
a Constitution and By-Laws for the same.” 


THE HEBREW CHARITY BALL. 


The Hebrew Charity Ball may be looked upon as necessarily 
a success. For this the names of those having the management 
of it is sufficient guarantee. The ball is, as our readers are 
aware, given in aid of the United Hebrew Charities. All who 
participate in it, therefore, not only obtain for themselves 
an evening of enjoyment, but have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they are fulfilling one of the primary objects of their exist- 
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ence—helping to bear the burdens of those who have more than 
they can carry by themselves. When we are told that the Re- 
lief Committee are disbursing money to the amount of four 
thousand dollars per month, for the relief of the great distress 
which is in our midst this terrible winter, we can plainly see that 
every means must be devised to replenish a treasury upon which 
is so continual and enormous a drain. When, therefore, one of 
the means employed to provide the funds for carrying on so 
grateful a work, is the employment of an evening in such a 
manner as in itself to please and elevate those engaged in its 
celebration, it is not wonderful that the occasion is always a 
success. We feel sure from our own personal knowledge of the 
generous instincts of our fellow-citizens, and from the names of 
the ladies and gentlemen who are the managers of the ball, that 
a grand success is insured, and that all the money that the 
treasury requires will be forthcoming. 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN-JEWISH PUBLICATION SOOIETY. 


On Sunday February 7th, at the Chambers of the Forty-fourth 
Street Synagogue of this city, was held an adjourned meeting 
of the American Jewish Publication Society. Upon opening, the 
President, Mr. L. Bamberger, delivered an able and interesting 
address. In sketching the history of the Society which was in- 
augurated in January 1872, he showed how far short of the antici- 
pations of its founders it had fallen, and how, had it not been 
for the laborious and continuous work of a few who had deeply 
at heart the success of the organization, it must have succumbed 
to the apathy of the masses of the Jewish community, and have 
gone out of existence. He spoke feelingly of that which is keen- 
ly felt by all who have undertaken to work in the field of Jew- 
ish literature ; viz, the small amount of interest felt by our co- 
religionists in literary matters. ‘‘ While,”’ said he, ‘‘ our Jewish 
communities are fully entitled to boast of, and to be proud of, the 
many and varied charitable and social institutions, and to such 
an extent that all other denominations—yea, even our enemies 
—are forced and ready to grant to us the laurel wreath of true 
charity and benevolence, and the imperial crown of energy and 
success, there is a lack and almost a vacuum in the field of Jew- 
ish Literature ; a circumstance so much more to be wondered at 
as existing among the offspring of a nation whose ancestors have 
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for thousands of years studied, practiced, and carried the higher 
branches of science and knowledge among the uncultured and 
barbarian nations of antiquity and the Middle Ages.”’ This isa 
truth which perhaps scarcely any Jew will permit himself to 
realize. As Mr. Bamberger further said, ‘‘ the love of literature 
still exists among our people, but they do not permit it to take 
any practical shape. Ifa new journal is started or a literary or 
publication society be proposed, it will be hailed with joy, but 
there the matter practically ends and the editor or promoter is 
expected to provide the mental food, and out of the plaudits 
and encomiums of his friends to provide for the physical wants 
of himself and his family.” After the close of the speech the 
Secretary read a report of the finances, from which it appeared 
that there remained with the Treasurer at the end of the year 
the sum of $907.05; after which the following gentlemen were 
elected managers for 1875-6: Julius Katzenberg, Myer Stern, 
Lewis Lewengood, Leopold Bamberger, Arnold Tanzer, Simon 
Wolff, W. B. Hackenberg, Edward Morrison, B. J. Hart. 


A NEW CHARITY IN KANSAS CITY. 


‘‘Chebra Kadisha”’ is the name of an association for charitable 
purposes, which has been established by the Jewish residents of 
Kansas City. We congratulate and salute our Missouri fellow- 
citizens upon the good work they have undertaken. To give aid 
to the poor, to visit the sick, and to bury the dead of those who 
have not the means to bury their own, are noble objects for 
which to start an Association, and there can be no doubt that 
this new body will have all the aid that may be necessary to 
make its influence felt among those for whose benefit it has been 
created. The Rev. Dr. Cohen is the president of the Association, 
and it.is as a memorial to the late Mrs. Cohen that it has been 
inaugurated. No better tribute could be paid to the memory of 
any one, for while it will be the means of spreading blessings 
abroad, it shows how tender and delicate, yet how high, was the 
esteem in which she was held who is memorialized by its birth. 
Though the success of such an institution in Kansas City must 
be certain, we are yet happy to hear that it is prospering, and 


we hope it will go on doing good until its benefits may be no 
longer required. 
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A YOUNG MEN’S HEBREW ASSOCIATION FOR BOSTON. 


Boston is to have an institution similar in character to the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association of this city. The advantages 
derived from this association by the young Israelites of this city 
are well known. Their moral and intellectual natures are 
strengthened by their associations with one another, and with 
those thinkers who, from time to time, attend among them and 
make known to them the results of their thoughts upon the vari- 
ous subjects which have engaged their attention. The sister 
association in Boston starts well. It numbers already over one 
hundred and fifty members, and has among its officers some of 
the most influential and respected of the Jewish citizens, as 
will readily be seen by glancing at the list, which is as follows: 
President, Max. Fishacher: Vice-Presidents, L. Davidson and 
Jacob Fox ; Recording Secretary, I. Samuels; Corresponding 
Secretary, D. Goodman; Treasurer, J. B. Hart; Directors, 
L. B. Schwabe, I. Bohn, J. Beekman, M. H. Frank, H. Weil, 
8. Hirshberg, A. H. Moses, B. Schoninger, and A. Cryne. That 
the Association may have a successful career, and Boston be 
benefited by its existence is our heartfelt wish. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS OF THE HEBREW BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 
OF JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


It is gratifying to learn that our coreligionists in Florida are 
steadily progressing. The Hebrew Benevolent Society, which 
was organized a year ago with twelve members, now has thirty- 
two on its roll. The amount of real charity done by this young 
society is very considerable. At the last annual meeting, held 
on the 6th of February, an election of officers took place and 
resulted as follows: President, J. Huff ; Vice-President, Philip 
Walter; Treasurer, Chas. Fridenburg; Secretary, M. A. 
Dzialynski ; Trustees, J. Markins, A. Zacharias and P. Halle; 
Relief Committee, H. P. Fridenburg, Wm. Rich and Jos. 
Jessurun. 

NOBLE LEGACIES. 


By the death of Mrs. Lewis Phillips, her husband’s legacies 
became payable to the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, Hebrew Free School Association, and the Free Burial Fund 
Society of the Congregation Darech Amuno. In each case the 
amount will probably be $15,000. 
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WirTH respect to his treatment of the South the President has 
much disappointed the expectations which were raised upon 
reading the message of December 7. As actions speak much louder 
than words, we must‘now assume that he does not in any way 
regret the mistakes which he has made, or intend in the future 
to adopt any change of policy. The South is to be ruled with 
Federal bayonets, unless in any State a majority of the people 
decide to form a government of which the members shall be in 
political accord with the authorities at Washington. Whatever 
may be said in favor of the election of the members of the vari- 
ous State Governments, it would certainly be much better to place 
them at once as patronage in the hands of the Federal authorities, 
than to go through the farce of an election with the understand- 
ing that the results are to be subject to the supervision, and, if 
necessary, the revision, of the central government. The interfer- 
ence of the Federal soldiers in Louisiana, can not be characterized 

as anything but an outrage. The people’s representatives were 
' assembling in the legislative halls of their capital city, to organ- 
ize for the purpose of transacting the business of the State. But 
word arrives in Washington that there is a probability of a 
majority in this legislature holding political views and opinions 
not in unison with those entertained by the President and his 
followers. We are, therefore, called upon to behold an auda- 
cious, and a disgraceful, but, we sincerely trust, an unsuccessful 
attempt to uproot and destroy the greatest of the great principles 
of American liberty——principles which are the inalienable right 
of every man throughout these United States—principles, for the 
maintenance of which, in their integrity, the blood of the noblest 
and best of our patriots has been shed, and which should now 
be jealously guarded and firmly upheld by every means that 


can judiciously and lawfully be brought to bear upon the 
question. 


Since General U. S. Grant has occupied the Presidential chair 
there has not been performed by him one act which we can 
remember, that reflects any credit upon him as an adminis- 
trator of public affairs. After his complicity with the passage 
of that Act of Congress which is commonly known as the 
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‘Salary Grab Act,’ he certainly can not be accused of serving 
his country from patriotic motives. There can be no doubt 
that even the present pay of the President is small enough for 
one occupying such a position ; but the manner in which the 
increase from the former rate was arrived at, and the extending 
of the operation of the act over the years that had already been 
served, at an agreed remuneration, rendered the whole proceed- 
ing disgraceful. This subject has, however, been fully can- 
vassed, and, on its merits, the verdict of the people has been 
rendered. It is with the later acts of the President that we 
now have to deal. These unfortunately show that his mental 
‘calibre is not such that any amount of experience and education 
can ever raise him above the level of the penurious and inca- 
pable. In Louisiana he showed himself unable to properly 
weigh matters before forming a judgment of their merits, and 
he displayed an utter inability to change a formed opinion, even 
when such opinion was shown demonstratively to be wrong. 
He made himself known to the world as one who thinks his own 
personal aggrandizement, and the success of that party to which 
he owes all that he possesses, of far more moment than any con- 
siderations of the national welfare. In Arkansas he has displayed 
iu phase of character even worse than this—a characteristic which, 
in an able man, would be dangerous, but which in his case, 
though a menace to the dearest liberties that man can possess, 
is yet ludicous from its very puerility. That in a republic, 
such as we have the privilege of living under, a message like 
that which was lately transmitted to Congress upon the Ar- 
kansas question, should be received without an immediate and 
indignant refusal to act upon it, does not argue well for the 
_ independence or integrity of the members of that Congress. 
That no expression of opinion, and of a determination to act 
in such a manner as should compel their President to respect 
the laws which they make, does not exhibit, on the part of the 
people, any of that good, old stern adherence to the principles 
of liberty, for which their fathers fought, for which they thought 
it their highest glory to shed their blood, and for the transmis- 
mission of which to their children, they cheerfully sundered 
every tie which bound them to the earth, and went forth to 
endure suffering, degradation, and death. We can not but 
‘regret that our space does not permit us to follow out this sub- 
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ject more fully, but while we, for ourselves, would wish it differ- 
ent, it is, perhaps, well for our readers that we are compelled to 
shorten what we say. ‘‘Do so and so, or I will do it myself,’’ 
is insolent language which no Congress should permit to be 
addressed to it, and which in no country but the United States 
would the people allow to be employed toward their represent- 
atives. It is a defiance to the nation, childish it may be, but, 
nevertheless, inexcusable and impertinent, and the man who 
utters it qualifies himself for such correction as outrageously 
insolent and indecent children should receive. 


Every thinking man will, at some period of his life, have had 
his attention most earnestly engaged with the question of 
religion. The more deeply he thinks, and the firmer the hold 
that this question has taken of his heart and mind, the more 
charitable will he be toward the views of those who differ 
from him in their ideas upon this perplexing and well-nigh 
incomprehensible subject. When, therefore, we see religious 
bigotry displayed by any one, we may know at once that that 
person’s faith is founded on a blind reliance upon the traditions 
of his sect and the teachings of those who have constituted 
themselves the keepers of his conscience. Such a person can 
give no intellectual] reason for his belief in that upon which he 
trusts ; because he has not sufficient mental capacity to grasp 
the subject. When, therefore, we see a clergyman refusing, 
because a fellow-man had earned an honest living upon the 
boards of a theater, to grant tothe body of that man the funeral 
rites of the church of which he is a minister, but delegating 
the duty to the ‘‘little church around the corner,” or inhibiting 
the prefixing on a gravestone the title ‘‘ Rev.” to the name of a 
minister of another denomination, we may form our judgment 
of the intellectual caliber of that clergyman. Our mind has 
been led to this train of thought by the recent indications of 
this mental sterility by the Bishop of London, in refusing to 
permit the Bishop of Natal to preach in St. James’ Chapel, 
York Street, London. The people wished to hear Bishop 
Colenzo, and had assembled in a vast crowd to enjoy an intellec- 
tual feast, yet, such is the awe in which the bishop of a diocese is 
held by his clergy, who look to him for advancement, that at 
the time when the expected preacher should have made his 
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appearance, the priest in whose church he had been announced 
to speak, was compelled to undergo the indignity of stating that 
he was not permitted to let a man who dared think for himself 
occupy his pulpit. This announcement was received with 
hisses. Demonstrations of approval or disapproval may be out 
of place in a house dedicated to the worship of God, but as a 
means of showing the congregation’s appreciation of intoler- 
ance and bigotry, they were perfectly justifiable. The day will 
come when such exhibitions of imbecility will not be considered 
as among the foremost qualifications for the sacred office of a 
leader of the people in the paths of holiness and charity. May 
it not be long deferred. 


The excessive coldness of the present winter suggests many 
thoughts to the inquisitive. Leaving out of consideration, for 
the time, the humanitarian aspect of the subject, it may be well 
to look for a few moments at the economic. This would at 
once lead us to the question whether changes of temperature 
can be effected by artificial means. Whether the aggregation 
of bricks or stone and mortar, in the form of houses and other 
edifices, whether the clearing of forests, and the use of the open 
lands for agricultural purposes, or whether the drainage of the 
land, and the consequent disappearance of pestilential swamps 
are, of themselves, causes of climatic changes, is an interesting 
and useful subject of discussion, and one upon which much has 
been written. We are not, however, thinking at the present 
time so much upon any abstruse theories of science, as upon the 
very practical problem how, with our present appliances for the 
extinguishment of fire, could one be even prevented from 
spreading with the supply of water frozen. There can be no 
doubt that, now while writing this, the city of New York is 
practically at the mercy of any negligent servant or mischievous 
imp who might choose to gratify his desire for the noxious, by 
throwing a lighted match among the rubbish in some unfinished 


-building. Nothing could prevent the spread of the conflagra- 


tion thus started. The fire-hydrants are useless by reason of the 
cold, and before they could be thawed the fire might have 
gained sufficient force and fury to defy all efforts to control it. 
Of the misery, suffering, and loss which would be thus sustained, 
nothing need be said, each one can picture this for himself, and 
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having made the estimate, he can not but wonder at the inac- 
tivity of our insurance companies, and at the almost solitary 
use of water as a means of extinguishing fires. 


It may be accepted as a settled fact that Alfonso XII is set- 
tled upon the Spanish throne, and that he will there remain until 
the Spanish people grow tired of his rule and give him the same 
notice which they so delicately presented to his august mother 
of the immaculate rose. The spectacle of a sovereign, like the 
Italian or Sardinian youth Amadeus, voluntarily resigning the 
reigns of government because, perchance, he may not be accept- 
able to the people who have called him, is not one which the 
world witnesses at every revolution of the earth. Alfonso, at 
any rate, comes of a stock who have a keen perception of that 
which is good, and do not rélinquish it until it is clearly demon- 
strated that they are unable to hold it. This branch of the sub- 
ject is not one, however, with which we have much concern. Nor 
do we know that we are so interested in the internal polity of 
the Spanish nation as to have any cause for unduly regretting 
or rejoicing at the change from a so-called republican to a mon- 
archical form of government. They may be governed in any 
manner they please, and have a right to demand that other 
nations will not interfere with them in the realization of -their 
choice. The phase of the question which now intimately affects 
us as citizens of the United States is, what effect will this change 
of government have upon the relations between this country and 
Spain? Shall we make any alteration in the policy which has 
been pursued respecting the Cuban insurrection and the settle- 
ment of the Virginius claims? It isa weak and ywerile course 
’ of proceeding which has allowed the iniquities of a nation to go 
- unpunished because it was making a pretense of establishing a 
government similar in form to our own. However, having 
adopted this policy, any change now made would argue an un- 
justifiable attempt to interfere with the right and privilege of free 
thought, which a foreign nation has certainly the right to de- 
mand from a government framed upon the basis of such right 
being the inalienable property of its own citizens. The Spanish 
outrages in Cuba ought to be brought to an end, and on account 
of the geographical position of the island the United States is 
the proper nation to compel their termination. But this, as well 
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as the Virginius atrocities, ought to have been the subject of 
vigorous action before this. Now is not the time to do these 
things. A praiseworthy deed may be deprived of its value by a 
mistake in the choice of the time for its performance, and to 
prosecute our demands against Spain now would savor of per- 
secution, and of a tyrannical interference with the consciences of 
a people who owe us no allegiance. In short, it would be simply 
an attempt to punish the Spaniards for having again adopted a 
monarchical form of government. So long as they persisted in 
their base attempts to deceive the world into the idea that they 
were endeavoring to establish a republic, the murder of one or 
two dozen American citizens was not a heinous crime, the per- 
petuation of slavery was a pardonable offense, and the violation 
of every sacred human right in the barbarous attempt to subdue 
or destroy a noble, wrestling people at our very doors could be 
viewed with complaisance. The fact of having a king to reign 
over them can not be forgiven them, and we will now punish 
them for this by enforcing our rights and our opinions upon the 
other matters. Such a course of action will not redound to the 
honor of the United States, but will subject it to the adverse 
criticism of every civilized nation in the world. 


The exhibition which will be held in Philadelphia next year 
to celebrate the Centennial of American Independence, is an 
affair of national importance, and it is, therefore, to be hoped 
that all the States of the Union will, with their utmost efforts, 
contribute to its success. The subscriptions to the stock 
have begun, and it is to be hoped that the citizens of each State 
will vie with each other in their attempts to prove that they 
hold in proper estimation this opportunity of showing to the 
world what has been accomplished by their country during the 
last hundred years. Some time ago we were pleased at hear- 
ing that there would be set up, in the art gallery, a series of 
bronze casts, representing the profiles of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and others prominent in American 
history and industries. It was thus anticipated that we should 
possess an endurable and artistic set of portraits of the well- 
known men who have contributed to the glory of our country. 
Lately, however, we have neither seen nor heard anything of 
this scheme. What has become of it? 
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Mucu valuable geographical as well as astronomical infor. 
mation will, no doubt, be obtained from the various expeditions 
which have undertaken the observations of the transit of Venus. 
The collection and comparison of the various observations can 
not, however, be made for several months, so that we must wait 
for some time for a record of the results. Nevertheless, it is well 
to keep ourselves informed, so far as possible, of the reports of 
the individual efforts of the different bodies. It is not generally 
known that Lord Lindsay fitted out, at his own expense, an 
expedition to the Mauritius. It will be heard with pleasure 
that the observations of this party were in a great measure 
successful. More than two hundred and fifty photographs 
were taken, and among these are found more than one hundred 
which are clear and valuable. Dr. Copeland, also, made about 
twenty-five valuable measures, by means of the Airy double- 
image micrometer, while Mr. Meldrum, of the observatory, was 
able to obtain an observation of the ingress. The German party 
were unfortunately not so successful, owing to bad weather at 
their posts of observation. The American parties have, perhaps, 
been, on the whole, more successful than those of other nations. 
Two hundred photographs were taken, at Hobart town, of which 
about one hundred and twenty will be of value in future com- 
putations. From Queenstown, New Zealand, also numerous 
valuable photographs were taken, and micrometer measure- 
ments of the two contacts made. At Melbourn, many photo- 
graphs were taken at the observatory, and from many other 
points, such as Woodford, Brisbane, Windsor, Adelaide, Syd- 
ney, the observations were successful, numerous photographs 
and measures having been taken at each place. From these 
and many other reports there can be no doubt that though, as 
was expected, there were many failures, yet the successes 
were sufficient to insure a solution of the problems for which 
it was desired that the observations should be made. 


Victims of fraud at the public sales of works of art are nume- 
rous, yet it is very rarely that the public hears anything of the 
transactions. Those who attend auctions and buy pictures sup- 
posed to be the works of great masters, do not like to let it be 
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known that they have been deceived ; indeed, they do not like to 
acknowledge the fact to themselves. Some one says that every 
one thinks he can do two things without assistance—manage his 
own boy and drive his own horse. Hemight have said three things, 
and added to the list, select hisown pictures. Each of these must, 
of course, be taken with a qualification—it is not every one who 
will refuse assistance in choosing his pictures. Indeed those 
who really value art for its own sake, who appreciate the beau- 
tiful from inborn love of the beautiful, but who have not had a 
technical education, are the very persons who will receive with 
gratitude the valuable suggestions of professional friends. 
However well such persons may be able to judge of the merits 
of a painting or other work of art, they can not be expected to 
possess that knowledge which shall enable them to judge of the 
genuineness of the production. For the advantage of such 
patrons, it is not too much to ask that every precaution shall 
be taken to obviate the possibility of their being imposed upon. 
To attain this object, one of the most feasible methods would 
be to demand that auctioneers making the sales shall be bound 
to know something about the articles in which they deal. They 
have no right to accept a commission to sell a man’s pictures, 
and then allow their principal to markand catalogue these pictures 
as he pleases. Still less is it honest of them, without making any 
inquiries, to ratify these statements to the buyers. They may 
disclaim responsibility—but this does not destroy it. They are 
responsible to the purchasers for the truth of any assertions 
which may be made; and the sooner auctioneers understand 
this, and the more respectable among them resolve that such 
responsibility shall be accepted by them, the sooner will patrons 
of art feel that they can, with confidence, buy at public sales, 
and the sooner will the prices of pictures assimilate themselves 
to the merits of the various productions. 


The election at the American Institute is over, and the reins 
of government are again placed in the hands that have held 
them so long. It would be folly to disguise the fact that we 
regret this result. As we have before stated, we do not think 
the affairs of the Institute are well managed. We have no 
reference now to the monetary interests. Grave charges are 
heard against the managers on account of their financial policy, 
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but of this we know nothing, and it will require proof to actual 
demonstration before we believe that anything like dishonesty 
can be rightfully charged upon any of the gentlemen who have 
in their hands the conduct of the affairs of the corporation. 
What we complain of is patent to every one. We say that the 
American Institute does not hold that position of respect and of 
usefulness which its members have a right to demand that it 
shall occupy. Its name should be known and its works felt 
throughout the civilized world, yet who can name any branch 
of science or art which it has benefited? Who, even inits native 
city, looks upon it with any degree of pride, and how many 
know even of its existence? Its premiums and medals should 
be held in such esteem that they should, by being a guarantee 
of excellence, increase the intrinsic value of every article to 
which they are awarded, yet who looks upon its exhibitions as 
anything but a fancy show, and its awards as aught but child- 
ish inutilities¢ The position which it occupies is simply lament- 
able. It was originated for the purpose of encouraging the arts, 
sciences, and useful inventions in the United States generally. 
The commercial prosperity of the commonwealth depends great- 
_ ly upon the manner in which these designs are carried out by 
the various organizations to which they are entrusted. From 
the date of its incorporation, the character of the men originally 
composing it, and the value of its pecuniary resources, this In- 
stitute ought to stand at the head of such organizations in this 
country. It should be the sustainer of the arts and sciences 
throughout the land. It is not so, however, but it is to be 
hoped that the day may not be far distant when it may be ex- 
alted to its proper sphere of action, when the members may be 
proud to acknowledge their connection with an institute whose 
name has been made known to the four corners of the globe, 
and whose influence for good is felt and acknowledged wherever 
its name is known. 


The time for the exhibition of precocious youths and maidens 
who have been stuffed with selections from some standard ora- 
torical reader, is about to commence in our schools and colleges. 
The recent intercollegiate contest has given a new impetus to the 
pernicious practice, and it is time for something to be said which 
shall call public attention to a practice which is helping to throw 
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into their midst a host of useless members of society. We 
know that many of our most eminent educators and friends of 
education encourage these shows and think them desirable ad- 
juncts to the training through which their pupils are taken. 
We should be sorry to say that these estimable people are not 
anxious for the development of the mental powers of the stu- 
’ dents in our various schools and colleges, but we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that they mistake one at least of the means by 
which the desired end is to be gained. School exhibitions, col- 
lege commencements, and all such lamentable shows, do 
not improve the minds of the participants. Much valuable 
time is wasted in preparing for these performances. Weeks, 
and in some cases months, are thus dissipated, and parents and 
friends who may be momentarily intoxicated with delight at the 
public demonstrations of their sons’ or their daughters’ ability 
to trip from the tongue a few lines which have by weeks of hard 
labor been compelled to take a temporary place in their memo- 
ries, and their unhealthy want of bashfulness at the presence of 
a host of strangers, will before long be bemoaning the lack of 
that valuable knowledge which these sons and daughters ought 
to have acquired, and the want of that healthy stimulus which 
should have been imparted to their intellectual faculties. This 
speechifying in public is worse than useless, and it is much to 
be deplored that such an effort as this contest should have been 
made to extend the practice. We do not want our educational 
institutes to turn out upon our hands a race of beings prepared 
to bore us in public and in private with a continual rhetorical 
and oratorical reproduction of the views of thinkers upon the 
various questions which have engaged their attention; we want 
men and women who have had imparted to them the ability to 
think for themselves, and with this it may be the facility of 
using proper language to impart to us the benefit of their 
thoughts, but above all, with the moral courage which shall en- 
able them to act, when they have determined upon the right 
course of action. Less talking and more doing is the great de- 
mand of the age. 








THE STAGE. 


THE season of English opera is over, and, we have no doubt, 
that Mr. C. D. Hess, the energetic manager of the Kellogg Com- 
pany, is as well satisfied with the reception his artists received as 
the public was with their performances. The season extend- 
ed over a month, and on every occasion the Academy contained 
a large and appreciative audience, and presented as brilliant an 
appearance as we are accustomed to see during a season of Ital- 
ian opera. The company consisted of Miss Kellogg, Mme. Van 
Zandt, Miss Beaumont, Miss Randall, Messrs. Castle, Maas, 
Carleton and Peakes; nearly all of whom are favorites with 
the public. Miss Kellogg was, of course, the great attraction, 
and well may she be, for a more conscientious or painstaking 
artist is not to be found. Her voice remains as pure and as 
sweet as ever, while in her acting she is certainly making con- 
siderable improvement. Miss Beaumont is an acquisition to the 
lyric stage, and, unless we are much mistaken, she is destined 
to occupy a high rank among the leading confralti of the time. 
The repertoire comprised the operas of ‘‘ Faust,’’ ‘‘Trovatore,”’ 
‘¢ Ernani,’’ ‘‘ Martha,’”’ ‘‘Fra Diavolo,’”’ ‘* Maritana,’’ ‘‘ Bohe- 
mian Girl,” ‘‘ Mignon,”’ produced for the first time in English, 
and Balfe’s new work ‘The Talisman.” 

Besides the opera, the musical entertainments for the past 
month embraced several very excellent concerts, chief among 
them being the one given by the New York Conservatory of 
Music on February 10th, and Miss Anna Bock’s Farewell on the 
25th, both of which took place at Steinway Hall, before large 
and fashionable audiences. The former of these was given for 
the purpose of introducing Misses T. Hoffman, P. Heidenheim, 
A. Randall and J. Preston, pupils of the Conservatory, and as 
such proved a genuine success. Miss Bock’s concert was the 
farewell of that young lady prior to her departure for Europe, 
to perfect her musical studies under the direction of the great 
Liszt. From our previous knowledge of Miss Bock’s wonder- 
ful talent and from her achievements on this occasion it is safe 
to predict for her a brilliant future. Her technique is superb, 
and the feeling and earnestness she throws into her playing 
show her to possess a sensibility which is capable of vast devel- 
opment. If one so young can do so well, what may we not ex- 
pect in after years. 









